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Labor Hits Injunction Use, 
Goes All-Out to Aid USWA. 
T-H Use Attacked 

As ‘Union-Busting’ 


By Gene Zack 


A fighting-mad trade union movement—angered over the use of 
a Taft-Hartley injunction against 500,000 striking Steelworkers— 
rallied its strength behind the USWA in anticipation of a renewed 
showdown fight with the industry when the injunction runs out on 


BLACK ARM BANDS ar 


e worn by four Steelworkers in Lackawanna, N. Y., as they isten grimly 
to radio report that U.S. Supreme Court voted 8-1 to uphold Eisenhower Administration’s use of 
’Taft-Hartley injunction forcing 500,000 USWA members back 


Jan. 26. 


Leaders of the AFL-CIO and 
-|its Industrial Union Dept. bitterly 
denounced the injunction as “intol- 
erable” and “union. busting,” and 
called for swift congressional re- 
peal of the “slave labor” section 
of the 12-year-old Taft-Hartley Act 
used to compel unionists to work 
against their will. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sounded labor’s battle cry, calling 
on the 13.5 million members of 
the- federation to contribute gener- 
ously to the special Steelworkers 
Defense Fund and to join in gird- 
‘ling “for the battle that seems cer- 
i|tain to begin again the day this 
injunction expires.” 


In a letter to the officers of 
affiliated. unions and state and 


to mills. 


Support Pledged to 


Unions Under Fire 


By Saul Miller 


Organized labor will support every union on the firing line in 
the “vicious and dishonest” war waged by big business to destroy 
the labor movement. 
It will throw into the carefully and lavishly planned battle launched 
by the reactionary forces the full resources of the trade union move- 
i aign © : 
pic gg le op ine emerged at the Third Constitu- 
American people uel Corian ge Bez 
a oe ee nice ame et ington as AFL-CIO leaders called 
for a united and strengthened labor 
movement to meet the critical 
challenge. 


The two-day convention, draw- 
ing 275 delegates from 63 un- 
ions affiliated with the IUD, was 
dominated by the thousands of 
. steelworkers moving back to 
their jobs. under the lash of a 
Taft-Hartley injunction, the ever- 
increasing propaganda to pin 
the “inflation” tag on wage in- 
creases, the wide-ranging scope | 
of the new labor law and its 
harrassment of unions, and the © 
pattern of industry-forced strikes 
over phony work rules and other 
issues. 


United Labor Front 
Urged by Harrison 


Cincinnati— The entire 
trade union movement must 
stand together to ward off in- 
dustry’s concerted attack on 
labor — currently leveled 
against the Steelworkers and 
the rail brotherhoods—Rail- 
way Clerks Pres. George M. 
Harrison has declared. 

“Just as the steel compa- 
nies united against the Steel- 
workers, so the railroads have 
united against railway labor 
im an attempt to take away 
many of the advantages we 
have gained over the past 40 
years,” Harrison told 400 of 
the union’s leaders at a three- 
day conference here. 


_— ——— 
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These issues. were raised in a 


Pres. George Meany, IUD Pres. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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series of speeches’ by AFL-C1O[ 


local central bedies, Meany said 
contributions of one hour’s pay 
per month to the fund estab- 
lished by the AFL-CIO General 
Board in September should con- 
tinue at an accelerated pace 
throughout the injunction and 
“until the hour the strike is 
won.” 


Jobless Rate 
Rises Sharply 
To 6 Percent 


Persistent unemployment, 
abetted by the industry-- forced 
steel strike, sent the jobless total 
to 3,272,000 in October—a 
month when unemployment nor- 
mally drops. 


Underscoring the chronic prob- 


The crisis engendered by the 
court-approved back-to-work order 
was the focal point for the IUD’s 
third constitutional convention, 
where both Meany and JUD Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther warned the as- 
sault on Steelworkers was part of a 


Steel Mills 
Start Under 
T-H Lash 


The nation’s steel-producing 
complex inched slowly back into 
operation in the wake of a Su- 
preme Court ruling upholding 
an Administration-sought injunc- 
tion forcing 500,000 members of 
the Steelworkers back to the mills. 

Ruling in the government’s 
favor on both the constitutionality 
and the application of the Taft- 
Hartley Act’s “national emergency” 
section, the high court halted the 
industry-forced strike on its -116th 
day on the ground that the dispute 
imperiled the defense effort. 

The vote was 8-1, with Justice 
William O. Douglas dissenting. 

Steelworkers Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald, complying with the court 
order, called it a “sad day... 
when the weight of a government 
injunction is imposed upon Ameri- 
can steelworkers” who waged a 
“valiant and dignified struggle for 
the rights that are due them.” 

McDonald renewed his charge 


lem despite the general recovery 
from the 1958. recession was the 
rise in the seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment from 5.6 per- 
cent of the labor force in Septem- 
ber to 6 percent in October. 

This rate of workers hunting 
jobs was the highest since last Feb- 
ruary. The actual number of un- 
employed in October was the third 
highest since the end of World War 
Il, exceeded only in 1949 and 1958, 
both recession years. 

About 300,000 of the total un- 
employment figure is estimated 


(Continued on Page 3) 


emasculating working rules. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Railroad Workers -Gird 
To Defend Jobs, Unions 


By Dave Perlman 
Chicago—Workers in the nation’s greatest railroad center staged 
a full-scale rally here Nov. 5 to defend their unions and their jobs 
against an all-out management assault aimed at slashing pay and 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told them they can count on 


by the Labor Dept. to be related 
to the steel strike. This would 
leave non-steel,related joblessness 
at about 3 million, or 5 percent 
or more of the labor force, in- 
‘dicative of the persistent nature 
of the high level of unemploy- 
/ ment during a general boom 
period. 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in 
releasing the figures, reluctantly 


| (Continued on Page 4) 


port” if they are forced to strike 
to prevent the railroads from “turn- 
ing the clock back on the collective 
bargaining gains of the past half- 
century.” . 
Meany linked the railroad in- 
dustry’s “high-powered propaganda 
campaign” to tactics of the steel 
industry and to an overall big busi- 
ness drive to take away from Amer- 
ican workers any voice in deter- 
jmining their working conditions. 


American labor’s “complete sup-® 


“Your fight is my fight and the 
fight of all American labor,” 
Meany declared, pledging all pos- 
sible “moral and material sup- 
port” from the AFL-CIO. 

George M. Harrison, president 
of the Railway Clerks and an AFL- 
CIO vice president, charged the 
rails with attempting to “brainwash 
the jury” with the he’~ of “the soap 
salesmen of Madison ..venue” and 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Following ‘id tie text of a letter sent by AFL-* 


C10 Pres. George Meany to all officers of national 
- and international unions, state and city central 


= 


> «bodies; and directly ‘affiliated unions, urging a - 


massive stepup of labor support for the Steelwork- 
ers to assure the union’s ultimate triumph despite 
“the court-approved' 80-day candace 


‘eax Six: mad Brother: 


et Soe eee 
© workers of America from striking for the next 80 
eS “days ‘under the ‘provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


~ ‘This action has now been upheld by an 8-1 majority 


of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


More than ever, the issue is now joined. More 
than ever, it is an issue, not just between the United 
Steelworkers of America and the steel industry, but 
between the American labor movement and the forces 
of reaction in big business. 

More than ever, it is incumbent upon all of ys to 
do our utmost in support of the United Steelworkers, 
not only for their sake but for our own. — 

Under the terms of the injunction, the workers 


> ” 


loo Letter. on Steel Defense Fund 


Se ie ts cic fe ac» pun od BO aes. In <ul taadies cma, week ce dated. 


these 80 days the steel companies will be free to pro- 


duce and to profit under the terms existing prior to 


the strike. The Steelworkers have no choice but to. 


obey the injunction during this 80-day period. 


But the rest of the trade union movement can— 
and will—use this period to become prepared for the 
battle that seems certain to begin again the day this 

injunction expires. 

Certainly it is obvious that the atmosphere of com- 
pulsion imposed by this injunction will not promote 


‘a settlement of the dispute between the parties.. It is 


obvious that the steel industry has sought this means 
to break the spirit of the workers and thus compel 
them to accept the infamous demands that precipi- 
tated the strike. 

We must make it clear beyond question, to the 
steelworkers and to the nation, that free Americans 
will not be whipped by employers or injunctions. 

We must make it clear beyond question that when 
the term of this oppressive injunction has expired, 
the American steelworkers will be free once again to 
strike as before—with full assurance that they and 


Therefore I call upon each and every one of yau 
to implement, fully and promptly, ‘the unanimous 
resolution adopted by the AFL-CIO General Board 
on Sept. 18, 1959, which called upon every member 
of the united labor movement to contribute one hour’s 
pay each month to the support of the steelworkers’ 
struggle, which is indeed the struggle of us all. 

~ These collections will continue throughout the pe- 


riod of the injunction. They will continue in fact 


until the hour the strike is won. 

_ The steelworkers will need money if they are forced 
to strike again. It is up to us to make sure their 
strike is not broken through a lack of funds. 

The use of the Taft-Hartley Act has made the need 
greater, not less. I trust every one of you will re- 
spond more swiftly and more generously than before. 

I say to you from my heart, that this fight exem- 
plifies to the utmost in our generation the most hon- 
ored precept of the union movement: “An injury 
to one is the concern of all.” 


Let us stand united in this struggle that may well 


decide the future of our movement and our nation. 


Fallout 


Airline Unions Form 


Industrywide_Group 


Representatives of seven AFL-CIO unions with members em- 
ployed by the airlines have announced formation of a permanent 
organization to coordinate economic, legislative and industry ac- 


tivities. 


The organization, known as the Association of Air Transport 


Unions, is headed by Al J. Hayes,® 


president of the Machinists. 

The new group is an outgrowth 
of an earlier meeting held in San 
Francisco last September at which 
plans were initiated to provide un- 
ion employes on the airlines with 
facilities for.effective coordination 
of activities and mutual coopera- 
tion. 

. The AATU will concentrate 

its attention on working hours 
and employment in terms of the 
introduction of jet aircraft, ex- 


The organization plans a meet- 


ing next month to receive a report 
from a subcommittee appointed to 
study these and other problems. 

Those attending the organiza- 
tional meeting in the Machinists 
Building were: 

For the IAM— nee Vice 
Presidents Roy M. Brown of Los 
Angeles, J. C. McGlon of Atlanta, 
George Watkins of Washington, 
D. C.; and Grand Lodge Rep. 
Frank Heisler, IAM airline co- 
ordinator. 

For the Transport Workers— 


‘Pres. Michael Quill and Vice Pres. 


‘James Horst, both of New York. 


For the Air Line Pilots—Sec. 
R. L. Truxbury, New York; First 
Vice Pres. S. W. Hopkins, Atlanta; 
Regional Vice Pres. Clark E. 
Luther, Washington, D. C. 

For the Air Line Dispatchers— 
Pres. R. E. Commerce, Arlington, 
Va., and Vice Pres. Robert R. Epp, 
New York. 

For the Flight Engineers—Pres. 


R. A. Brown, and Sec.-Treas. Hen- 


ry J., Breen, both of Washington, 
Bi: 

For the Railway Clerks—Vice 
Pres, E. R. Kinley, Cincinnati. 

For the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses — Pres. - Rowland 
Quinn, Jr., Chicago. (This union 
is a subsidiary of the Pilots.) 

For the Auto Workers — Ted 
Hawks, director, UAW Region 5. 


Governor Reappoints 
N. C. Trade Unionist 


Charlotte, N. C.—Bruce E. 
Davis, a veteran trade unionist, 
has been reappointed by Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges as employment 
security commissioner for Char- 
lotte. 


Industrial Union Dept., 
_ | closed that the USWA is making 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that the industry based its bar- 
gaining strategy on the hope that 
the Administration wovld use a 
court order to end the walkout, 
and bluntly warned steel man- 
agement that the injunction it- 
self would provide no solution 
to the deadlock over wages and 
work rules. “ 

In a speech to the third constitu- 
tional convention of the AFL-CIO 
he dis- 


progress in negotiations with some 
15 of the smaller steel companies 
along the lines of the historic agree- 
ment signed with Kaiser Steel Co. 
before the injunction was issued. 
The USWA president called anew 


for good faith collective bargain- |« 


ning on the industry’s part, term- 
ing this the only way to achieve a 
settlement. 


New Talk Delayed 

There were no immediate indica- 
tions, however, of a resumption of 
bargaining—suspended by the U.S. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service 
Nov. 4 pending the outcome of the 
union’s appeal to the nation’s high- 
est court. 

Mediation Service Dir. Joseph 
F. Finnegan said he did not plan to 
call for renewed negotiations “for 
about two weeks” because of what 
he called the “multiple problems” 
facing both steel management and 
labor in connection with the re- 
opening of steel-producing facili- 
ties. 

Finnegan said “informal discus- 
sions” would be continued during 
this interim period and that a date 
for resumption of mediation ses- 
sions. would be set “as soon as 
feasible.” 


The White House announced 
that, in conformity with the “na- 
tional emergency” section of 
Taft-Hartley, the President had 
formally reconvened the Board 
of Inquiry headed by Dr. George 
W. Taylor. The board is not 
scheduled to meet before the last 
week of November, Taylor said. 


The outcome of negotiations was 
left in doubt by a continuance of 
steel management’s propaganda as- 
sault on the union, and a renewal 
of its demands for major changes 
in contract language that would 
wreck job rights for which the un- 
ion has fought for 20 years. 


USS. Steel’s R. Conrad Cooper, 
chief industry negotiator and 
spokesman for the 11 giant steel 
producers, charged that the USWA 


“seriously wants an inflationary 
settlement and is determined to use 
all the power at its command to 
force one upon the — and 
the nation.” 

Despite Cooper’s new attack, 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, in- 
terviewed on the NBC radio and 
television program “Meet the 
Press,” said he was “very hopeful” 
that a settlement could be reached 
during the injunction period. 

Reminded that he had told the 
AFL-CIO convention in Septem- 
ber that “I do not see it (the in- 
junction) as the means of settling, 
this strike,” Mitchell said he based 
his new optimism on the fact that 
management subsequently made 
an additional economic offer.” He 
said it was based, also, on “conver- 
sations that I have had with both 
parties.” 


At, the same time, Mitchell 
warned that the Administration 
was readying proposed legisla- 
tion to submit to Congress in the 
event the workers are again’ 
forced out on strike at the end © 
of the injunction period. He 
declined to spell out what form 

these proposed restrictions might 
take. 

The historic Supreme Court de- 
cision on halting, at least tempo- 
rarily, the nation’s longest steel 
strike was handed down 17 days 
after the injunction was originally 
issued. The court order was stayed 
while organized labor for the first 
time carried to the high court a 
full-scale challenge of the Taft- 
Hartely injunction process. 

USWA Gen. Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg. attacked use of the in- 
junction on the grounds that the 
Administration erred in saying the 
strike imperiled the national health 
or safety; that less drastic weapons 
were available short of the injunc- 
tion to insure steel production for 
defense needs; and that: the act 
violated the Constitution because 
it forced the courts to act, not 
judicially, but in a solely adminis- 
trative process, 


Upholds Constitutionality 
The unsigned -majority opinion 
dismissed the union’s constitutional 
challenge by stating merely that the 
court did not feel the Taft-Hartley 
Act violated “the constitutional 
limitation prohibiting courts from 
exercising powers of a legislative 
or executive nature.” 
The court did not pass on the 
union’s contention that the Ad- 


Supreme Court Upholds T-H; 
| Workers Return After 116 Days 


ministration erred in interpreting 
“national health” to mean “eco- 


ground that the strike imperils 
the national safety.” 


Although the union argued that, 
since there are actually 96 USWA 
strikes involved against various 
companies and plants, the court 
could have limited the injunction 
to those plants producing needed 
defense items, the Supreme Court 
rejected this argument. The ma- 
jority said there was no indication 
that the statute envisioned a “selec- 
tive reopening” procedure. 


Judge Douglas, in a lengthy dis- 
senting opinion, challenged the gov- 
ernment on the question of a peril 
to economic health, declaring that 
the Administration had indulged in 
an “unwarranted” assumption. 


“I think that Congress when it 
used the words ‘national health’ 
was safeguarding the heating of 
homes, the delivery of milk, the 
protection of hospitals, and the 
like,” he said. “The coal indus- 
try, closely identified with physi- 
cal health of people, was the in- 
dustry paramount in the debates 
on this measure.” 


The Douglas dissent agreed with 
the union’s contention that the 
strike affected, at best, only a mi- 
nute portion’ of steel output ear- 
marked for defense. The lower 
court, he said, could have halted 
only that part of the strike essential 
to insure defense production. 


“We should hesitate long,” he 
wrote in his dissent, “before we 
conclude that Congress intended 
an injunction to issue against 500,- 
000 workers when the inactivity of 
only 5,000 or 10,000 of the total 
imperils the national ‘safety.’ That 
would be too sharp a break with 
traditional equity practice for us 
to accept. ... 


“The injunction applies all the 
force of the federal government 
against men whose work has 
nothing to do with military de- 
fense as well as against those 
whose inactivity imperils the ‘na- 
tional safety.’ . . . Like the old 
labor injunctions that brought 
discredit to the federal judiciary, 
this is blanket injunction broad 
and all-inclusive, bringing with- 
in its scope men whose work 
has nothing whatsoever to do 
with the defense needs of the 
nation.” 
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Labor Set to Aid I Injunetion-Hit USWA - 


Ta ft-Hartley ‘Slavery’ Assailed; 
Hour’s Pay Campaign 


(Continued from Page 1) 
war on labor threatening to engulf 
the nation’s railroad workers next. 
Reuther, in a speech. frequently 


‘interrupted by cheers and applause | 


from the 275 delegates, called the 
use of the injunction “the most 
tragic symbol that the money 
changers have moved into the tem- 
ple of government,” adding that 
half a_ million USWA members, 
“despite the fact that they have | 40 
invested 116 days of struggle and 
sacrifice in an effort to win a meas- 
ure of economic and social justice, 
are now forced into a state of 
involuntary servitude.” 
Reuther Blasts The 

He lashed out at Eisenhower 
for having refused for months to 
accede to union requests for ap- 
pointment of a fact-finding board 
that would tell the truth about the 


’ jgsues involved in the long strike and 


for then stepping in to bail out steel 
management “when the pressures 
became equalized” and the strike 
began “pinching the economic po- 
sition of the corporations.” 

The Steelworkers, Reuther 
charged “are the victims of the 
brutal intervention of government 
by injunctive power because prof- 
its have been made superior to 
people in the system of values that 
our government currently is com- 
mitted to advance.” 

Reuther reminded the dele- 
gates that, far from being an 
“isolated incident,” the steel cri- 
sis is “part of a pattern which 
reflects beyond question the fact 
that American big business is 
carrying on a_ total struggle 
against the American working 
people.” 

He cited as examples the five- 
year-old Kohler strike, the use of 
Taft-Hartley’s union-busting pro- 
visions to break the Rubber Work- 
ers strike at O’Sullivan Rubber 
Co.; the “brutal” use of state po- 
lice and militia to crush the Textile 
Workers Union of America in their 


strike against the Harriet-Hendere) 


son Cotton Mills in Henderson, 
N. C.; and the “hypocritical propa- 
ganda” being used by “the hucksters 
in Madison Avenue” laying the 
groundwork for an assault on the 
rail unions. 


Hits ‘Vicious Propaganda’ 
Meany in his speech told the 
IUD delegates that “the very same 
type of attack” used by the giant 
steel producers against the USWA 
“is now being readied. for the rail- 
road unions” whose members are 


being “subjected to a terrific bar- 


rage of propaganda” geared to a 
major assault on work rules. 
“We are now face to face with 
the second big group having to 
fight for their lives,” the AFL-CIO 
President said, because of the “vi- 
cious propaganda” being peddled 
by Madison Avenue advertising 
and publicity agencies which 
helped condition the American 
public for the enactment of the 
anti-labor Landrum-Griffin bill and 


ithe so-called “right-to-work” laws. 


Meany attacked the use of the 
injunction compelling steel workers 
to “work when they don’t want to 
work under the conditions offer 
as proof of labor's 12-year-old 
claim that Taft-Hartley is a “slave 
labor law.” 

“How much slavery has got 

be in a law before you put a 
label on it of slavery?” Meany 
asked to the accompaniment of 
lusty cheers. “If a law can com- 
pel one worker to work one hour 
against his will, in my book it is 

a slave labor law. 

_“How far is it from 80 days to 
100 days, to 180 days, and to a law 
permanently telling a worker he 
has to work under conditions of- 
fered by his employer? This is 
the law that is supposed to be 
equal. Where is the equality? 

“This is an intolerable situation. 
This is a situation that is a threat 
not only to the American labor 
movement but to the American 
way of life. This law must be 
removed from the statute boo! 


McDonald Sees Final Victory 


USWA Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald told the IUD the union would 
press for a settlement during the 
injunction period, but warned that 
if no agreement is reached, USWA 
members “will arise in mighty and 
righteous wrath and will close down 
the industry and keep it closed un- 
til their just desires are met.” 

Praising the “fantastic” spirit 
of steelworkers despite the hard- 
ships of the long strike, McDon- 
“ald pledged that “with the ton- 
tinued spirit of the steelworkers 
and the undivided loyalty of the 
trade union movement, we , will 
win this struggle.” . 

The union’s general counsel, Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg, who carried the 
fight against the injunction to the 
Supreme Court, called for estab- 
lishment by Congress of machinery 
“to make the chief executive act 
like a chief. executive” in labor- 
management disputes that might 
threaten the nation’s welfare. 

He urged that Congress arm the 


LONE SURVIOR of crash of Piedmont aitliner which claimed 26 
lives, Machinists Rep. Ernest P. Bradley, 33, gets happy smile from 
his wife, Evelyn, in hospital.. Bradley sustained only a dislocated 
hip, cuts and bruises in crash, then spent nearly 40 hours alone amid 
the wreckage before rescue crews reached the crash scene 


Conlin: 


President with an arsenal of weap- 


ons so that “if plants are going to | 


have to be run and workers are 
going to have to work” in such 
crises “then the burden ought to 
fall equally upon labor and man- 
agement and not upon 
alone.” 

IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse 
charged that 
forced the long strike and banked 
on use of the injunction in calcu- 
lated attempt to bring about a 
“return of the sweatshop, — the 
speed-up, favoritism and exploita- 
tion.” 
”| the. USWA throughout the nego- 
tiations, he declared, “add up to 
simple and unadulterated union- 
busting.” . 

Auto Workers Sec. - Treas. 
Emil Mazey accused Eisenhower 
of using the injunction as a “po- 
litical payoff” to steel 
tions in return for $214,500 in 
financial contributions to the Re- 
publican presidential campaign 
im 1956. 

White House Press Sec. James 
Hagerty called the charge “dema- 
goguery,” and said Eisenhower in- 
voked Taft -Hartley’s injunction 
procedures “only when it was clear 
that the welfare of the U.S. dic- 
tated positive action.” 


Host to Eisenhower 

High on Mazey’s list of con- 
tributors to Eisenhower’s success- 
ful re-election bid was George E. 
Allen, a director of Republic Steel, 
one of the struck companies. Al- 
len was Eisenhower’s host on a 
nine-day golfing vacation in Palm 
Springs, Calif., just prior to the 
President’s use of Taft-Hartley 
against the USWA. Also listed 
were Officers of National Steel 
Corp.—including former Treasury 
Sec. George M. Humphrey—as 
well as Officials of U.S. Steel, 
Armco, Bethlehem, Inland, and 
Jones & Laughlin. , 


The delegates— whose depart- 
ment previously gave $1 million 
to the Steelworkers—roared ap- 
proval of a resolution pledging 
“full support and solidarity to the 
USWA, locked in combat with an 
arrogant and monopolistic industry 
which is intent upon bringing back 
to the mills the sweatshop condi- 
tions of pre-union days.” 

The convention hailed as “a 
historical forward step” the es- 
tablishment by the AFL-CIO of 
a central strike fund, saluted the 
“pooling of resources represented 
by this step,” and pointed out 
“the need to build this fund so 
that there shall be immediate 
and ready financial assistance in 
emergency situations.” 

In his letter to officers of all 
affiliates, Meany said “it is incum- 
bent upon all of us to do our ut- 
most in support of the steelwofk- 
ers, not only for their sake but for 
our own,” adding: 

“We must make it clear be- 
yond question, to the steelwork - 
ers and to the nation, that free 
Americans will not be whipped 
_by employers or injunctions. 

“We must make it clear beyond 
question that when the term of 


this oppressive injunction has ex- |: 


pired, the American steelworkers 
will be free once again to strike 
as before—with full assurance that 
they and their families will be fed, 
housed and clothed.” 

Meany, in urging that the 


_ tempo of contributions be in- 


creased, warned that “the steel- 
workers will need money if they 
are forced to strike again,” and 
added that it is up to the entire 
trade union movement “to make 
sure their strike is not broken 
through a lack of funds.” 


labor |# 


steel management |? 


Management’s demands on |: 


FOR FIRST TIME in 116 days, smoke pours from chimneys of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s plants near Pittsburgh. A Supreme 
Court order upholding the Administration’s use of Taft-Hartley 
injunction against Steelworkers forced the union to order the 
workers back to mills for 80-day period. 


for heavier penalties. 


Rubber Manuf acturers | 


Fined for Price Gouge 


New York—Ten rubber companies and the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association have been fined a total of $177,500 after 
pleading no contest to charges of price fixing and conspiracy to 
restrain trade—over the  Negaal bes the Justice Dept. which asked 


A Justice Dept. anti-trust at 
torney, David H. Harris, told U.S. 
Dist. Court Judge Gregory F. 
Noonan that the conspiracy, which 
he said existed between 1949 and 
1957, “involved the entire indus- 
try.” 

Harris said the conspiracy was 
“audacious” in 1950, during the 
Korean war, when the compa- 
nies agreed five different times 
to increase prices. Harris said 
the price of flat belting, which 
he described as “the heart of 
the mass production line,” w: 
raised 46.5 percent that year. 
During the eight-year period cov- 
ered by the indictment, he said, 
flat belt prices were raised 67.5 
percent. 

The Justice Dept., which opposed 
court acceptance of the industry’s 
nolo contendere plea, had asked for 
fines totaling $485,000. 

Heaviest fines,. of $35,000 were 
levied against the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and U.S. Rubber Co. The Manu- 
facturers’ Association was fined 
$10,000. Other. fines were: Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., $15,000; 
H. K. Porter Co., $10,000; Ameri- 
can Biltrite Rubber Co., $10,000; 


New York Rubber Corp., $7,500; 
Hgwitt Robbins, Inc., $7,500; Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Inc., $7,500 and 
Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 
$5,000. 


AFL-CIO Unions 
Win NLRB Votes 


Despite a continuing right-wing 
assault on the trade union -move- - 
ment, AFL-CIO affiliates won 55 
percent of representation elections 
in which they participated during 
the third quarter of 1959.. 


According to the quarterly re- 
port of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the percent of vic- 
tories was the same as in the pre- 
vious quarter and 1 point below 
the year’s high of 56 percent 
chalked up in_ January, February 
and March. 


The election victories added 
44,531 new members to the ranks 
of unions belonging to the federa- 
tion. It was the largest number 
of new AFL-CIO members won 
via the representation election 
route since the summer of 1958. 


lation. 


Senate. 


New Pamphlet Analyzes 
Record of 86th Congress 


An analysis of the record of the first session of the, 86th 
Congress as been issued by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 


The 46-page pamphlet, Labor Looks at Congress—1959, 
gives the detailed legislative history of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and the party record on key roll calls in the House and 


Also covered is the record on other labor legislation and on 
legislation in the fields of the general welfare, the extension of 
democracy and public power and natural resources, and the 
AFL-CIO program for the next session. 

Copies may be obtained from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Leg- 
islation, 815. Sixteenth St., N.W., eriariyngre: D. 
copies, free; 10 for $1; 100 for $9. 
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Summary of Severance Pay _— 


Provisions in Key Contracts 


Presented below ‘are major features of © 


severance pay provisions in leading agree- © 


ments in various industries, as summarized 
by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research in its 


Collective Bargaining Reports. The publica- . 


tion says. that although no one provision can 


be considered entirely representative in most 


industries, the. provisions presented below _ 


indicate the type of plan relatively common 
in their industry. 

These summaries provide only a brief out- 
line of several features; for specific and addi- 
tional details, the text of the provision should 
be-examined. 

Airline—Eastern Airlines and Machinists. 

Payable on: Layoff through no fault of 
~ worker. 

Amount: Two weeks’ pay for 2 years’ 
service, additional 1 week per year to 8 
weeks’ pay for 8 years’ service. 


Apparel—Various associations and La-. 


dies’ Garment Workers. 
Payable on: Shutdown of business. 


logical change” and (2) layoff for’ any rea- 


“son for more than 2 years. 


~ Amount: One. week’s pay for 1 year’s 
service, plus .5 week’s pay per-year up to 6 


years, plus 1 week per year up to 10 years - 


(7.5 weeks for 10 years), Plus 1.5 weeks’ pay 
per year after 10. 
Oil—Sinclair Oil and say ‘Chemical and 


_ Atomic Workers. 


Payable on: Layoff or termination 
“through no fault of” the worker. 

Amount: One week’s pay for 1 year’s 
service, 2 for 2 up to 5 years, 3 for 5-10 


_ years, 4 weeks for 10 or more years. 


Rubber—U.S. Rubber and Rubber Work- 
ers. 

Payable on: (1) Shutdown of plant or sec- 
tion, (2) inability to perform job, (3) retire- 
ment at 65 if not eligible for pension. 

Amount: One week’s pay per year for 5 
up to 10 years’ service, 1.25 weeks per year 
for 10 up to 15 years, 1.5 weeks per year 


* for 15 up to 20 years, 2 weeks per year for 


Amount: One week’s pay per year of em-- 


ployment. 

Note: Plans: financed by company pay- 
ment of 1 percent of payroll to severance 
fund. 

‘Auto—General Motors and Auto Workers. 

Payable on: Layoff for 12 months. 

Amount: Forty hours’ pay for 2 years’ 
service scaled up to 1,200 hours’ pay for 30 
or more years. (Formula provides 100 
hours’ pay at 5 years, 230 hours at 10 years, 
400 at 15; 620 at 20; 890 hours at 25 
years. ) Payments which are made from a 
“Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
fund” financed by company contributions of 
5 cents an hour, are reduced (1) according 
to amount of money available in fund and 
(2) by any weekly supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits worker may have drawn from 
fund after layoff. 

Electrical manufacturing—General Elec- 


tric and Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers. 

Payable on: Plant shutgown.. 

Amount: One day’s pay per year for first 
five years’ service, : week per year after 5 
years. 

Micitentiiae Arndt & Co. and Meat 
Cutters, Packinghouse Workers. 

Payable on: (1) “Closing of a department 
or unit of business or as a result of techno- 


é 


20 or more years. 

Steel—U.S. Steel Corp. and Steelworkers. 

Payable on: Shutdown of plant, depart- 
ment, or portion of department. 

Amount: Four weeks’ pay for 3 up to 5 
years’ service, 6 weeks for 5 up to 7 years, 
7 weeks for 7-up to 10 years, 8 weeks for 
10 or more years. 

Telephone—Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
and Communications Workers. 

Payable on: Layoff because of force sur- 
plus or retirement without pension. 

Amount: One week’s pay for 6 months up 
to 2 years’ service, plus 1 week’s pay per 
year to 4 weeks’ pay for 4 years, plus 2 
weeks per year to 12 weeks for 8 years, plus 
3 weeks per year to 24 weeks for 12 years, 
plus 4 weeks’ pay for each additional year. 

Utilities—Union Electric Co. (St. Louis) 
and Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Payable on: Layoff because. of reduction 
in force. 

Amount: One-half week’s pay for 6 
months to 1 year’s service, 1 week’s pay per 
year for 1 up to 6 years, 1.25 weeks per 
year for 6 up to 11 years, 1.6 weeks per year 
for 11 up to 16 years, 2 weeks’ pay per year 
for 16 up to 21 years, 2.6 weeks per year 
for 21 up to 30 years, 3 weeks per year for 
30 up to 35 years, 105 weeks’ pay for 35 or 
more years. 


Unemployment Rises to 3.2 Million, 


Labor Sec. Mitchell Eats His ‘Hat’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
made good on his pledge to the 
AFL-CIO Unemployment Confer- 
ence in April that he would eat his 
“hat” on the steps of the. Labor 
Dept. if the unemployment figure 
for October exceeded 3 million. 


Mitchell Eats ‘Hat’ 

He substituted, however, a hat 
«ake for the real product and placed 
the blame for having to digest 
mocha cake at 9 a. m. on the steel 
strike. To emphasize his feelings 
he dispatched large slices of the 
hat cake to top steel industry nego- 
tiator R. Conrad Cooper and Steel- 
worker Pres. David J. McDonald. 

Mitchell told reporters “if there 
had been no steel strike, unemploy- 
ment would have been well below 
three million and employment 
would have risen high above the 
67 million mark.” Employment 
reached an October record of 66.8 
million. 

The hat incident occurred 
when AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, informed at the winter 
meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil that Mitchell had knocked 
down warnings of continuing 
high unemployment and predict- 
ed no more than 3 million job- 


Mitchell responded at the April 
rally by repeating more specifi- 


cally his prediction and pledging {low point for unemployment. It 
to eat his hat if wrong. starts rising again in November 
Normally October is the year’s|and December and through the 
| winter months until February or 
|March, The 3.3 million unemploy- 
ment in October indicates that the 
figure will increase to about 4 mil- 
| tion in the winter months. 
| From September to October job- 
|lessness rose about 42,000 accord- 
|ing to the Labor Dept., contrasted 
;to a normally expected drop of 
|} about 200,000. 
| Compared with a year ago Oc- 
i | tober, unemployment is down 1,- 
m, 575,000 and employment is up 
| 1,525,000. But long-term jobless- 
ness—those out of work 15 weeks 
lor longer — is persisting. There 
| were 726,000 in this category in 
§; October, only 10,000 less than in 
September although about 660,000 
‘less than a year ago. There has 
|been no significant change, how- 
lever, in the long-term unemployed 
since August. ; 

‘The average factory work 
week in October was unchanged 
from September at 40.3 hours. 
But when allowance is made for 
seasonal adjustments the work 
week has actually been shrink- 
ing since May. 

Average weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers declined by 41 cents 
in October to $89.06, mostly be- 
cause of layoffs in industries af- 
fected by the steel strike, 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Eats “hat” for wrong estimate 
on unemployment figures, 


old Michael Hayes thanks Homer 


Services representative on Birmingham, Ala., United Appeal, who 


coordinated blood donations and 


underwent heart surgery, Michael’s father, Thomas Hayes, is a 


member of the Steelworkers. 


CSA Resources Save 
Life of 6-Year-Old 


Birmingham, Ala.—Six-year-old Michael Hayes has been given 
a shining new lease on life—thanks to AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities, organized labor’s operating arm in the social wel- 


fare field. 


Victim of a rare heart disorder, the youngster was snatched from 


SAVED from almost certain death due to a heart ailment, six-year- 


J. Harper, AFL-CIO Community 


financial aid when the youngster 


almost certain death through the® 
combined efforts of the Jefferson 
County United Appeal, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Birmingham 
Children’s Rehabilitation Center, 
and the Open Heart Surgery Clinic 
here. 

Coordinating the complex pro- 
gram of emergency assistance 
for Michael— whose father, 
Thomas Hayes, is a member. of 
the Steelworkers—was Homer Jecd 
Harper, AFL-CIO labor staff 
representative with the United 
appeal. 

Michael was born with a heart 
defect—a hole in the upper cham- 
ber of his heart—which doctors 
told the family would require even- 
tual surgery to save the boy from 
death. 

Complicating the situation’ was 
the fact that the boy had type B- 
negative blood, a rare type difficult 
to obtain even in a metropolitan 
center like Birmingham. To as- 
sure enough blood for any con- 
tingency, it was necessary to have 
not one or two donors but 10, and 


| during the operation nce open- 
heart surgery requires the use of 
warm blood. 

The case came to Harper’s at- 
tention at a CSA-sponsored un- 
ion counseling course to train 
rank-and-file unionists for servy- 
ice as a bridgehead between so- 
cial welfare agencies and union 
members. 


Michael’s father, anxious to ful- 
fill his role as a trade unionist 
working for the community, was 
one of. the 40 AFL-CIO members 
attending the course. After one 
class, he told Harper of the prob- 
lem. 

A series of meetings was ar- 
ranged by Harper. As a result, 
the rehabilitation center and the 
United Appeal pledged the neces- 
sary financial assistance; the Red 
Cross accepted the responsibility 
for recruiting blood donors; and 
the heart clinic cleared the way for 
the delicate operation. 

Today Michael is completely re- 
covered and —o back in 


they were required to be present 


Rockefeller 
Back $1.50 


‘New York—Officers of the 2 


school. 


Urged To 


Minimum 


—-mai mM fOlUrOOlUlU—S wf Fe US Cee 


million-member State AFL-CIO 


have asked New York’s Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller to support a 
$1.50 state minimum wage and major improvements in unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation in the 1960 session of the leg- 


islature. 


At a meeting in the governor’s' 
New York City office, the union 
leaders told Rockefeller that the 
state—long a leader in social legis- 
lation—has fallen behind other 
industrial states. 


Declaring that the Steins system 
of industry-by-industry minimums 
set) by wage boards is “cumber- 
some” and contains “built-in de- 
lays,” the AFL-CIO officials said 
present living costs make a $1.50 
statutory minimum “essential.” 


- They charged that the existing 
system “protects conniving employ- 


ers instead of their low-paid em- 
ployes.” 

- The union officers—Pres. Harold 
C. Hanover, Sec.-Treas. Harold J. 


man Louis Hollander and Legisla- 
tive Chairman Raymond R. Cor- 
bett—also called for automatic 
adjustment of unemployment in- 
surance, workmen’s compensation 
and disability benefits on the basis 
of a percentage of average wages. 
They asked that maximums be set 
at two-thirds of the average wages 


Garno, Executive Council Chair- > 


of workers covéred by these laws.” 
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The following is 1y- from an address 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George. Meany, serving 
as a member of the U.S. delegation to the’ 
United Nations, before the UN Economic and 
Social Committee entitled “Economic Devel- 
opment of Underdeveloped Countries.” 


NE OF THE MOST CRITICAL PROBLEMS 

of our time is the need for all nations to at- 

tain sound and sustained economic growth. This 

js true for countries with even the highest de- 

veloped economies. It is, however, of the most 

crucial importance to those nations that are un- 

able to provide their citizens with an adequate 
standard of living. 

In today’s shrinking world, it is imperative that 
ways be found to improve the conditions of life 
and labor especially fof the great mass of people 
in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. This is no 
utopian plea. We face here a practical problem. 
Its solution is urgent. 

It is generally agreed that the economic situa- 
tion in the major industrial nations and the eco- 
nomic policies which they follow,have a significant 
effect upon the economies of the less developed 
countries. As the Secretary General has said in 
his introduction to the Annual Report of the 
Work of the Organization a sustained rate of ex- 
pansion in the great industrial nations is a neces- 
sary condition for world-wide growth. 

Prosperity Bolsters Freedom 

The United States is fully aware of the need for 
continuous healthy growth of its own economy. 
We seek the growth of our economy and national 
prosperity not only for the well-being of our own 
people. We are firmly convinced that a prosper- 
ous America is best equipped to help and foster 
economic progress and human freedom. : 

Our record, particularly since World War II, 
confirms this and reveals our readiness to aid 
generously all peoples in need. Moreover, we 
Americans realize that we cannot stay prosper- 
ous long in a world in which there are large 
depressed areas, with low standards of life and 
crushing burdens of hunger, illness and illit- — 
eracy. 

We Americans, as you know, are a practical 
people. American trade unionists are especially 
practical and realistic. As an American and a 
trade unionist, I have the strongest sympathy with 
the desire and determination of various peoples 
to build the most modern plants in the quickest 
possible time. Moreover, since these newer na- 
tions can benefit much from the experience and 
tenichical progress of the older and presently 
more economically developed countries, their 


economic growth will, quite naturally, not take 


them as long as it took the latter. 

Nonetheless, we should avoid those short- 
cuts to industrialization which might short-cir- 
cuit the human aspirations, the human dignity 
and rights and liberties of the people. 

None of us should take a know-it-all attitude 
in our efforts to help the peoples of the underde- 
veloped areas advance technically. In fact, my 
government has, in this spirit, given increasing 
heed to the pleas of American labor that repre- 
sentatives of. the population in the countries which 
have recently won or are about to win their na- 
tional independence should be drawn into and 
consulted in the planning and in the application 
of all assistance programs. There is no better 
way of securing the cooperation and understanding 
so vital to the effective use of foreign aid in any 
form. 

Opportunity and Challenge 

We do not approach this task as a grim burden. 
Instead, we look upon it as an opportunity and a 
challenge—one which we are prepared to meet. 
Our direct national response, in which the mu- 
tual security program plays a major part, is 
broad and varied. 

e Through technical cooperation, in which 
our universities, foundations and private indus- 
tries as well as our government are fully partici- 
pating, we are helping to create the human skills 
so conspicuously lacking in some of the less de- 
veloped countries. 

e Through grant assistance we are SERS 
some of the funds urgently required to bolster 
countries economically so that they may better 


cope with military and political threats from ° 


abroad. 

e@ Through a variety of institutions, we are 
providing part of the capital needed for the basic 
facilities essential to growth. The Development 
Loan Fund is our newest financial instrument. 

@ We have now joined other members of the 
International Bank to implement our previous 


~ 


Meany Attadks siete on Economic Bid 


proposal that the bank be given a new and more 
flexible tool for development through the crea- 
tion of an International Development Associa- 

-@ We have recently joined with the other 
American countries in creating the Inter-American 


Development Bank, which will soon begin to play |} 


an important role in the progress of Latin Amer- 
ica, t ° 

e@ Our PL-480 program provides resources in 
the form ‘of foods and fibres to fill compelling 
needs which cannot, as yet, be met by developing 
countries through normal trade possibilities. 

The unremitting efforts of the American peo- 
ple, in cooperation with other free peoples every- 
where, to assist the economically underdeveloped 
and poorer nations, are impressive in material 
terms. - 

Face Human Problem 

This is not, however, the full story. We face 
a human problem. Economic and social prog- 
ress, no matter how important, cannot be divorced 
from the progress of freedom and justice espe- 
cially in our increasingly inter-dependent world. 
It would be a hollow victory if, indeed, it could 
be regarded as a victory at all, were economic 
gains to go hand in hand with political despotism 
and economic slavery. 

In this spirit, we of American labor have 
continually impressed upon our goverment 
and private investors the importance of their 
encouraging the efforts of the working people 
in the countries now becoming industrialized 
to build trade unions of their own free choice— — 
genuine free trade unions, free from domination 
or control by employers or governments. 

We of American labor think that it is absolutely 
necessary for the freedom and economic health of 
these countries that they have strong free trade 
union movements with full opportunity for gen- 
uine collective bargaining and decent working 
conditions. 


Need for. Freedom 
Remember, increased productivity, though 
very important, is not necessarily the same as 
prosperity. Only through self-reliance and free- 


, dom can the worker and the farmer and yes, the 


intellectual, too,. secure that self-respect and 
human dignity and the social instruments with 
which to assure him a just share in the benefits 
of modern technology. 


The right of individuals everywhere to live 
in freedom—the right of people and of nations 
to determine their own political destinies and 
their own secial goals must keep pace with in- 
creased economic well-being. 


Though peoples of free nations cry out for 
peace, they are determined to achieve it with jus- 
tice and freedom. In the work to which I have 
devoted my lifetime, those who are associated with 
me in the free labor movement hold views which 
are neither vague nor timid concerning the im- 
portance of free institutions. 


Warns of Totalitarian Aims 

Only free individuals and free nations, joinéd 
together, can attain fully the objectives toward 
which the United Nations strives. We cannot 
and should not overlook the fact that totalitarian 
states—in offering economic aid to underdevel- 
oped nations—have no purpose in mind except 
the ultimate enslavement of others. 

Their proffers of aid are clearly concentrated 
on countries where the opportunities for the sub- 
version of governments are greatest. Their finan- 
cial support of important United Nations activities 
to promote the economic development of the less 
‘prosperous areas of the world is woefully in- 
adequate. Their tenders of even such nominal 
assistance always have strings attached. 


We would wish that the actions_of such states - 
were otherwise. But, undoubtedly, it is the 
fundamental nature of totalitarian states, in 
which individual human beings count for so 
little, to use promises of economic aid and 
_ trade, as naked political weapons. 

In contrast, when free nations undertake the 
task of assisting one another, they do not seek 
to remold other nations in their own image. Our 
only aim is to help the economically less devel- 
oped nations grow as free and independent soci- 
eties capable of assuming, in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence, “the separate and 
equal station. among the powers of the earth to 
which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
entitle them.” 


GRADUATION CEREMONIES for 16 trade union leaders from 
Latin America who completed a three-month training course at 
Front Royal, Va. sponsored by the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone 
International, were held in the AFL-CIO building with Pres. George 
Meany awarding the diplomas. Here Meany and one of the stu- 
dents discuss the next step for, the students—a return to their coun- 
tries and launching of an education and organizational campaign 
for the next nine months. 


ICFTU Reports: 


Unions Not Fooled 
By Khrushchev Visit 


The following is reprinted from the October issue of the 
“ICFTU Spotlight” a publication devoted to uncensored news 
from the dictatorship countries. 


WE DO NOT WANT to deal here with the political implications 
of the Soviet prime minister’s visit to the United States, prompted by 
considerations that must take their place in the framework of negotia- 
tions between the powers. We only want to examine one particular 
aspect of this visit: what it means to workers under Communist rule 
and to trade unionists in the free world. 

National pride in seeing their country receive recognition as one 
of the two leading world powers is almost certainly the foremost 
sentiment among all Soviet citizens, including the workers. Pro- 
found disappointment may be said to characterize the general reac- 
tions of the citizens of Eastern and Central Europe on whom Com- 
munist rule has been enforced by Soviet tanks and bayonets. 

In their view, the embodiment of oppression has been received | 
as an equal by those who profess freedom, democracy and the 
right to self-determination. 

. In 11 speeches, 20 addresses, two press conferences, a number of 
toasts and innumerable statements, Khrushchev hammered home to 
the world his concept of the contrast between the Communist camp 
on the one hand and the capitalist camp, as he called it, on the other. 

These are false labels which the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions emphatically rejects. The Communist-ruled world is 
run by a political system based on the dictatorship of the small 
“Politburo” which in turn is dominated by the first secretary of the 
Communist Party. Its economy is based on state capitalism and the 
direction of labor. The judges, the police, the army, the press, the 
trade unions—every institution is carefully controlled and run by 
the Communist Party to maintain its power. 

To lump the free world together in the “capitalist camp” is 
Khrushchev’s studied avoidance of the major threat to his power. 
However many opportunists may have tried to debase the. word 
democracy, it remains the fundamental ideal of the millions who 
live in the free world and—combined with the respect of the rights 
of the individual—it is sufficiently potent and dynamic to prevail 
in the end. 

In the free world, several economic systems operate, but there _ 
the workers have genuine trade unions to defend their interests, 
This fundamental difference, between democracy and dictatorship 
—as the two camps should properly be called—is evident to those 
workers under Communist rule who have experienced the former. 

Khrushchev’s visit will cause no change in the attitude of the free 
trade unions towards the Communist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions. The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions is free and independent of governments. The WFTU and 
the so-called trade unions which make up its membership remain 
completely subservient to the Communist Party and to Communist 
governments. They are the obedient tools of a dictatorship and as 
such there can be no common ground between them and the trade 

| unions of the democratic camp, 
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Freedom Dies a Little. 


Or THE FRONT PAGE of this issue of the AFL-C1O Aes | is 
fic 


photograph ‘of four Steelworkers wearing. black mourning | | 


a Fae bands mourn the loss*of a basic American “freedom—at 


leans for 80 days—of a worker’s right not to work under conditions | j is 


ane solely by an employer. 
_ This right is one of the foundations of a democracy. ‘Its curtail- 
‘ment, even temporarily, endangers all democratic freedoms. 

“But perhaps even more important than forcing the Steelworkers 
back to work—under conditions to which they objected strongly 
enough to endure untold hardships and financial sacrifices in a 
nearly four-month -strike—is the ‘background of the injunction 


ss. 

Throughout the deadlock created by the steel industry’s demands 
for sweeping work rules changes to deprive steelworkers of guar- 
antees against management oppression, the Steelworkers appealed 
repeatedly to the White House to appoint a panel to dig into the 
realities of the dispute. 

The Administration, declaring that the “facts” were too well 
_known to warrant action, adopted a public “hands-off” policy. 
For weeks it contented itself with pious pleadings to both man- 
agement and labor to agree on a “non-inflationary” settlement. 

The Administration held off on an-injunction as long as the steel 
industry was not injured by the strike it forced on its workers. The 
inventory build-up gave the'steel companies.a weapon to help starve 
out their workers, if necessary. The Steelworkers, faced with a 
threat to emasculate their union, held out, united and militant. 


The supplies of steel began to shrink, and finally the stockpile dis- | 


appeared and the pressure was on the steel companies to supply 
their customers. 

.At this point the Administration, which. had refused to intervene 
to help effect a fair and equitable settlement, intervened with an 
injunction bid to force the striking Steelworkers back to the mills. 

_ The temporary curtailment of the right of a worker to with- 

hold his labor by use of an injunction was clearly designed to 

favor the industry. 

For while the Steelworkers resume the production of steel under 
the injunction procedure at the same wage rates the companies are 
under no restraints on profits, prices or other business practices. 

Equal justice under the law becomes a shallow hypocrisy under 
these circumstances. 

The injunction process applied in the steel dispute is a first step 
toward undermining democratic freedoms. If after the 80-day 
period the Steelworkers are forced to resume their strike because 
of the industry’s refusal to negotiate a fair and equitable settle- 
ment, will there be more injunctions, or new moves for legisla- 
tion to further curtail and restrict a worker’s tight to withhold 
his labor? 

There is no Certainty that an Administration that is willing to use 
injunctions to coerce free Americans to work will not move even 
further in curbing the rights of workers and their trade unions. 

There is no certainty that a Congress that passed the Landrum- 
Griffin Act will not move further to curb the Gemocsatts rights it so 
piously proclaims it is protecting. 

There is only one certainty—that if the Kusecicaik heritage of 
liberty is to continue unstained and unshackled, all traces of national 
policy based on involuntary servitude must be expunged so that 
there is never again the necessity for American workers to mourn 
the loss of freedom. 
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Goldberg Urges Flexible Procedures: 


Arthur Goldberg, general counsel of the 
Steelworkers and special counsel for the AFL- 
CIO, recently outlined his ideas on the national 
emergency sections of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
proposals for improvement. His paper was de- 
livered at the Northwestern University Confer- 
ence on Freedom in the Modern American 
Economy. Following are excerpts from that 
paper: 

WHAT SORT OF POLICY should be applied 
by the government as the representative of the 
public interest when conflict arises between a big 
industry and a big union, such as the 1959 dispute 
between the steel industry and the United Steel- 
workers of America? Obviously there is a great 
public interest in such a dispute. And I would 
not like it to be thought that I at any time have 
denied the existence and the paramountcy of the 
public interest. 

What is wrong is not that Congress has acted 


_|to assert the public interest, but that the method 


selected by Congress has been wrong. Simply 
stated, the Taft-Hartley injunction method is one- 
sided and it does not help to settle the underlying 
dispute. It is, therefore, not a good method. 

The basic trouble with Taft-Hartley in this 
area is that it provides only a single, predictable 
method of operation, and that method favors 
the employers. 

In the steel dispute, management expected the 
injunction to be used and that great expectation 
served to frustrate the collective bargaining pro~- 
cess from the beginning. It is certainly clear to- 
day that the steel industry’s reliance on a pros- 
pective injunction which would force the em- 
ployes to return to work under expired condi- 
tions of employment, made settlement at the col- 
lective bargaining table far more difficult than it 
would otherwise have been. — 

ALL OF THIS LEADS me to conclude that 
we must seek a better way quickly of asserting the 


like the steel industry and the steel union, 
Whatever steps are taken, they must, if they 
are to be successful, clearly preserve collective bar- 
gaining between labor and management as the 
fundamental method for the establishment of 


lieve that government should make it explicitly 
clear that the public interest does not require the 
imposition of rigid controls over our economy. 
There are many ways to assert the public in- 
terest in the conflict between big groups. We can 


public interest in these conflicts between big groups _ 


wages and working conditions. Secondly, I be- 


Public Interest Can Be Guarded 
Without Taft-Hartley Injunction 


bring the public interest and the public power 
into these situations by very informal and very 
‘flexible means. We have used these methods from 
time to time here at home and similar methods 
have been used in other democratic countries, 


~ which also find themselves involved in mafor 


disputes between labor and management. 

We must provide the executive branch of 
government with a variety of methods to handle 
this problem. 

First of all, I would suggest fact-finding by a 


public body. It works best where the board has — 


power to make recommendations for settlement. 
But it also works even where the fact-finding 
body is without power to make recommendations 
for settlement if it is based on an evaluation of 
the facts and positions of the parties. 

THE BELATED entry of the government into 
the steel dispute through the appointment of the 
Board of Inquiry, headed by Dr. George Taylor, 
acting under the Taft-Hartley procedure, had 
a major impact on the whole dispute.. The mere 
existence and functioning of that board, with men 
respected for their fairness and experience, helped 
change the climate of the dispute. Had it been 
possible for them under the law to have made 
recommendations, it would materially have helped 
the trend toward settlement. . 

A second method that we should explore is 
the use of distinguished citizens, embodying in 
their persons an aura of the public interest. For 
example, in Great Britain recently, Mr. Justice 
Burkett served as a special mediator in a major 
dispute, and‘ this highly respected member of 
Britain’s high tribunal played a significant 
in bringing about a mutually satisfactory solution 
and settlement. Visualize, I suggest, how we 
might profitably use such eminent Americans as 


Judge Learned Hand, or Adlai Stevenson or re- - 


tired Mr. Justice Burton as mediators clothed 
with public respect and trust to help conflicting 
parties find satisfactory common solutions to their 
difficulties, 

These are two possibilities, Many others are 
available and will come to sensitive and imag- 
inative minds experienced in the field of 
solving conflicts. At any rate, the 
wisdom would certainly be to try approaches 
such as I have merely suggested above, before 
resorting to the far more rigid mechanisms 
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Right Wing. fers ro Ae 
Ask New Political Party 


A group of the nation’s ultra-conservatives 
met recently in Chicago to map plans for a 
_new party that would more nearly reflect their 
views than the existing parties. The following 
account of the meetings appeared in the Chi- 
cago Federation News. ° 

- CHICAGO WILL play host to anybody: 
_ The ‘disgruntled, discontented, disturbed and 
extremists of all kinds are welcome—as long as 
they pay their bills and obey local law. 


Latest beneficiaries of the Windy City’s hos- 


pitality were. participants in the Independent — 


American rally held at the Morrison Hotel. 
This group of ultra-conservatives met with the 
idea of forming a new political party. They 
find no solace in the programs of the Republi- 
can or Democratic parties. 

Leader of this band of conservative zealots is 
Kent Courtney. He publishes the “Independent 
American” and the “Solid South.” Courtney is 
also chairman of the Independent American 
Forum, the outfit in back of the rally for a third 
party. : 


(Incidentally, another group of conservatives— 


the Abraham Lincoln Republican Club—was 


meeting at the same time in the Morrison Hotel, 
local headquarters of the Democratic Party.) 
Young people were conspicuous because of 

their scarcity. Shiny, bald pates, gray hair and 
bulging waistlines led the passing parade of 
humans cheering every cry of “clear out the 
bureaucrats” and references to that “mess in 
Washington.” 

Every quip, smear, charge and attack on the 
Eisenhower Administration, the Democrats and 
their present majority in Congress and the courts 
were listened to with rapt attention and applauded 
at every turn. Most of the rally sessions were 
held in the “Constitution Room” at the Morrison. 
Speakers rapped Franklin D. Roosevelt as though 
he were still alive and President. 

People in charge of the rally and arrangements 
showed a different kind of hospitality than what 
Chicago offered. Uniformed guards blocked the 
way to the registration and information desk. 
Without a badge, you couldn’t get to the desk. A 


record was kept of every reporter and his news- - 


paper. 

Once getting the official nod, observers re- 
ceived the usual free meal tickets. A table 
with a “free literature” sign was laden with 
copies of Courtney’s publications and various 
brochures. 

The National Committee for Economic Free- 
dom asks us to “Stop Federal Competition with 
Free Enterprise and Repeal Income Taxes” on a 
flyer in support of a “23rd Amendment.” The 
group list ways of saving money and protecting 
free enterprise, and says “All This—And Free- 
dom, Too, Under the Terms of the Proposed 
23rd Amendment.” 


Newspaper Survey Shows: 


Curbs in Landrum-Griffin Act 
Aid Phony Independent Unions 


THE STORY of how phony, but legal, “un- 
ions” are hurting organization by legitimate un- 
ions in the New York area has been told by the 
New York Post. 

In a series written by Mitchel sare head- 
lined, “New York’s Unholy Alliance; ‘Phantom’ 


Unions and Sweatshop Owners,” the newspaper | 


declares that the rise in influence of so-called “in- 
dependent” unions has created heavy handicaps 
for legitimate unions, has brought joy to some 


employers and is getting to be a tougher problem. 


all the. time. 

Latest issue of the State Labor Department’s 
official directory of labor organizations lists at 
least three dozen self-chartered unions—some of 
then headed by men expelled from the AFL-CIO. 

The newspaper quoted Charles Feinstein, secre- 
tary of Local 111 of the Leather Goods, Plastics 
and Novelty Workers as declaring that the “inde- 
pendent” unions thrive on the ignorafice of work- 
ers in many shops about the labor movement and 


the services that legitimate unions give. Speaking 


of these racket unions, Feinstein. said: 
“They have nobody to administer welfare 


plans, insurance, or to handle grievances, — 


' instead of “national bosses.” Courtney said: 


a aoe 


Gripes, 


See 
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A pamphlet published by Courtney claims 
urban renewal is a socialist scheme to confiscate 
private property. It asks you to organize or join 
a property owners’ association to combat urban 
renewal, 

Elements of racial prejudice stirred under 
the surface of this group. The “Solid South” 
_ said the proper label for the “tyranny” of the 
United States — Cot is “judicial fas- 
cism.” 

Their heroes fichade J. Bracken Lee, former 
governor of Utah who is leading a repeal the in- 
come tax movement; David Molthrop of Wash- 
ington, D. C., executive secretary of the National 
Committee on State Sovereignty—a kind of 
hatchet man, according to Courtney, who goes 
from state to state, scaring women’s clubs into 
voting the “right way,” and W. T. Harrison, pres- 
ident of the National Right-to-Work Committee. 

These aspirants for a new political party said 
they want unions controlled by their members 


“We are not against unions. The right-to- 

_ work law is economic freedom for the labor- 
ing man.” 

Courtney was pleased to see the labor press at 
his rally. The “rank and file” at this meeting did 
not share the feelings of their leader about the 
presence of a labor representative. They looked 
at the press badge and asked, “Are you with the 
Tribune?” They were disappointed at the “Nol” 
received. a 

Overheard in private conversation: 

“Barry Goldwater did a terrific job in his 
state. ” 

ii | never heard anything bad said about Gold- 
water.” 

“Goldwater was right about that bill.” 

For public consumption: 

“The job Joe McCarthy started is not done.” 

“The bureatcrats in Washington . . .” 

“Things can’t get any worse; we can‘only im- 
prove from here.” 

“, . . we have a police state when all signs 
of dissent are removed.” (This was in relation 
to Khrushchev’s visit.) : 

A more talkative participant at the rally, an 
unemployed civil engineer who said he was “in- 
between jobs,” said workers should have the 
right to join a union or not, and still be able 
to work. He said he wants “right-to-work” 
laws passed in all states, 

He said he had read a great deal on the subject 
and hadn’t learned anything new at the panel 
session. 

The civil engineer was a table companion at 
lunch. He didn’t think the chicken ala king was 
rich fare. But for liberals who are used to the 
plebian dishes like roast beef, chicken or broiled 
fish, the menu at the lunch seemed a little rich 
for those “conservative” folk. 


What do they know or care about processing 
grievances? So they send down four or six 
guys to a shop and they sell the people a story 
and the workers don’t know from nothing so 
‘they sign. 

“How many times have our men been in a shop 
after finally organizing it and the boss asks for 
a few hours to talk with his lawyer and when we 
come back, boom—there’s a contract with some 
racket shop! Even the conditions may be the 
same—but who’s going to enforce it? Who?” 


The newspaper declared that the newly enacted |j 


Landrum-Griffin law with its restrictions on or- 
ganizational picketing was causing New York un- 
ion Officials fear that it would now be harder “for 
honest unions to break through the legal barrier 
of substandard ‘sweetheart’ contracts.” - 


mination of more than two years of senatorial 
investigation of labor corruption has 
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THE ASSOCIATION of American Railroads has canceled its ‘ 
schedule of advertising in the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette-Mail 
because the editor of that newspaper ran an editorial suggesting 
that the railroads were “lying with statistics” in their $1 million 
propaganda campaign accusing their workers of “featherbedding.” 

It is not generally acknowledged by the corporations and their. 
advertising agencies that they expect to buy the editorial policy 
of newspapers along with their purchase of advertising space. 

But after the Charleston editor wrote about the “Madison Ave- 

nue gambit” of the rails in “slanting data to prove a point,” a gentle- 
man from the New York advertising agency that handles the AAR 
account confirmed that the purchase of space in the Gazette-Mail 
was canceled. 
The editorial said that persons of “normal intelligence” should 
know without being told that in presenting their “‘anti-featherbed- 
ding facts,” the rails had managed to “overlook facts” and that 
such advertisements “do their sponsors more harm than benefit.” 
The last few words of this-sentence were quoted by the advertis- 
ing agency executive to the newspaper trade magazine, Editor and 
Publisher, in confirming the cancelations. 

A spokesman for the AAR said that “nobody in our office” 
ever asked the Charleston paper for “editorial support.” But he 
justified cancelation of the advertising schedule by saying: “I do 
not think we should be expected to buy advertising on one page 
only to have it denounced and discredited on the editorial page.” 

* * 

THERE COULD SCARCELY be a more clear-cut example of 
an attempt at intimidation of the Press by a huge corporation inter- 
est. 

The editor of the Gazette-Mail was obviously not intimidated. 
He charged that the cancelation order “bears all the earmarks of 
an attempt by the American railroads or their advertising agency, 
to make editorial support a requirement for advertising dollars— 
or at least to buy ‘a guarantee against editorial criticism. 

“The editorial columns of the Gazette, the Daily Mail and the 
Gazette-Mail are not for sale.” 

Nevertheless the AAR retaliation against the Gazette-Mail car- 
ries a warning to editors elsewhere. All editors—and not all of 
them are so free of business-office influence as the editor of the 
Gazette-Mail—are being told in words of brutal impact that their 
newspapers -will lose the lucrative AAR business if they venture 
to disagree with the rails’ statistical bunk about “featherbedding.” 

The power of huge corporation and business associations in 
flooding the country with self-serving propaganda is almost un- 
limited. The American Iron ‘and Steel Institute has run a tre- 
mendous campaign tying the steel companies’ attacks on their 
workers’ union to the issue of “inflation.” The AAR scheduled 
its own campaign for every daily newspaper in eid country, and 
to thousands of weekly newspapers. 

‘The publishers of newspapers, being scidliiiaiae primarily, tend 
to agree with other businessmen that they would like to curb the 
independence and strength of unions. Now they have been told 
that even if they don’t agree, they must keep their mouths shut. _ 

* * * ’ 


THE VIRGINIA STATE AFL-CIO news letter reports that the 
election campaign in that state this year was exceedingly tame after 
| Gov. J. Lindsay Almond abandoned “massive resistance” to school 
desegregation and the people backed him up in the Democratic 
a Speaking of the general election, the state labor paper 
said: 

“The most notable and refreshing aspect has been the sweet 
silence about segregation, massive resistance and states’ rights. 
The demagogue has had no field day this time. 

“The loudest championing of the foggy states’ rights issue has 
come from a Republican candidate. That sort of thing used to be 
the exclusive possession of Southern Democrats. This may prove 
what some have been contending of late—that the Democratic and 
Republican parties in the South have the same philosophy of gov- 
ernment, the same platform—and the same people sometimes, too.” 


IT’S A CAKE—and union made, of course—and it’s the sweetest 
conception yet of what one part of Newark, N. J., will look like 
when plans of the Committee for Economic Development for 
Neighborhood Conservation and Rehabilitation are carried out. 
Created by Kurt Rockstrah (center), a member of American Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers Local 84; it was presented to Mayor Leo 
P. Carlin (right) by Pres. ay Sorchinski of the New Jersey Unios 
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How to Buy: Bh . Luca 
Advertising Groups 
Push Coupon Deals 


By Sidney Margolius 

e hein BIG . NEWS i in detergents is not merely that Lux Liquid is 
now pink, as the TV announcer excitedly says. It’s that manu- 
facturers of the costlier advertised brands of detergents like Lux, 
and many other products, including margarines, soaps, cake mixes, 
are duniping hundreds of coupon and other special deals on the 
market. For example, currently you can find a coupon or special 
deal giving 2 to 4 cents off on al- 
most any of the advertised brands 

of soap. 

Why so many coupons and deals? 
Manufacturers say they offer deals 
to get you to sample these products, 
in the hope you'll learn to like them. 
But to some extent, in this writer’s 

“experience, the deals are a way of 


without actually reducing it. 

If they simply cut the price, manu- 
facturers fear it would be hard to 
raise it again. They avoid possible 
price resistance by reducing ‘the 

» price for frequent “limited periods.” 

But it would be more to the bene- 

fit of the public and the stores if coupon-giving manufacturers did 
shave their prices ta the extent of the frequent deals. The coupon 
‘offers are manifestly unfair to consumers who don’t use them when 
buying these products. They also make extra work for retailers, who 
must reflect this expense in the prices they charge. 

In fact, it’s become so burdensome for supermarket checkers to 
make sure customers bought the proper articles, that some stores 
simply deduct the value of any coupons you present, whether or not 
you bought those items. Women even have been known to demand 
cash for the coupons, and sometimes get it because the manager 
doesn’t want to argue with them. That’s the best coupon deal of all. 


It’s even doubtful that the manufacturers benefit in the long run 
from deals. The same Agriculture Department report found many 
of the coupon users generally bought those brands anyway, and 
many of the others returned to other brands when the product 
went back to its regular price. Apparently, the only beneficiaries 
of deals are the advertising agencies who cook them up to show 
the manufacturers they get results from advertising. 


Can you yourself save money by taking advantage of coupons and 
special deals? Occasionally, yes. But if you ordinarily buy no-deal 
lower-priced brands, no. This writer found in a survey that: 


1—Most of the coupon offers and special deals such as “five cents 
off” or “1-cent sale,” are on the highest-priced brands. Among cur- 
rent coupon offers, this is particularly true of the margarines, face 
soaps, liquid detergents and pre-cooked products like powdered 
mashed potatoes and spaghetti dinners. At their regular prices, many 
of the “special-deal” products cost much more than retailers’ private 
brands and even some of the other advertised brands. Even with 
coupons, they still often cost more. There is no valid economic rea- 
son at all-for a small can of liquid detergent to cost 39 cents whether 
it’s pink or not. 


In liquid detergents, for example, Sail, a large chain’s private 
brand, is still lowest even without a coupon or other special offer. 
Glim costs less than most other advertised brands at their regular 
prices, and is still cheaper than many, even without a deal, except 
for the special on Fels large size. Note that Glim offers three 
ounces more than other brands at the same regular price of 39 
cents. 


In cleansers, where almost every manufacturer now is offering a 
deal, those on Wilbert Dot and Comet do make them cheaper than 
the regular prices on Kirkman’s and Bright Sail. But Kirkman’s and 
Bright Sail without deals are still cheaper than even the deals on 
most other brands. 

In dry detergents, a private brand—Sail—again costs less than 
the deal price on several advertised brands. 

2—-But while many times you can find lower prices than the deals, 
by all means use the coupons for any brands you will buy anyway. 
It’s unfair to yourself not to. Sometimes popular brands of cake 
mixes, shortenings and the less-expensive soaps have deals, too, and 
offer a temporary bargain. 


i hE OE NS OSTEO 
brand even cheaper without the deal. 


To do that you have to compare both price and quantity. It isn’t 
easy to divide “3 pounds, 544 ounces” into 77 cents, which is the 
mathematical chore the makers of Blue Cheer provide. Nor is it 
even simple sometimes to find the statement about contents. Some 
manufacturers hide this information in small type and obscure places 
on the package, which should be enough to make anyone suspicious 
of their values. 


Still, it’s necessary to make sure of the amounts. Many packages 


look alike but differ in contents. Just remember there are 32 ounces 


in a quart, 16 ounces in a pint, and 16 ounces in a pound. 
3—Most often, the larger sizes do give you more for your money, 

anywhere between 5 and 25 percent more. 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


reducing a high price temporarily |} 


Vandercook Says: 


Can Endanger 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 

To SIGNS and portents of the 1959. off-year 

election, even the most confident of political 
analysts admit, are not easy to interpret. For in- 
stance: in the smaller-cities 
of New York State—im- 
portant because it casts 
more electoral votes than 
does any other, state — 
Democratic candidates re- 
placed nine Republican 
mayors and Republican 
candidates won out over 
eight Democratic mayors. 
And where does that leave 
us? . The events of Novem- 
ber third did, nevertheless,. 
indicate certain by no means inven trends 
in our political life. 

So STRONG, INDEED, has ities the tend- 
ency in the United States to vote selectively, 
rather than for the party of one’s choice, that 
some of our most thoughtful political leaders are 
beginning to be alarmed. 

They feel, with complete sincerity, that the 
marvelously durable system of government under 


Morgan Says: 


Leader of New 


Vandercook 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen 
to Morgan over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


OX OF THE MOST DYNAMIC and impor- 
tant of the new young leaders of Africa is 
sores his official visit to the United States with 
kind words for us. The 
praise of President Sekou 
Toure of the year-old re- 
public of Guinea comes as 
balm to our battered na- 
tional ego at a time when 
our international prestige 
is not exactly soaring to 
new heights. But his favor- 
able reaction should be 
much more to us than a 
mere bottle of diplomatic 
liniment ~because he re- 
minds us that we have a sound basis for improving 
our relations with his awakening continent if we 
will only recognize our strength. 

Interviewed on the ABC-TV program “Open 
Hearing” Sunday, Toure said he could “openly 
declare” he was satisfied with his trip. 

He had been struck and undoubtedy troubled 
by the international attention our racial problems 
commanded. But after observing something of 
them first-hand he said he was favorably surprised 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


I HAVE a disastrous habit of lying awake nights, 

imagining what people say when they talk 
about me behind my back. I can just hear them 
tearing me to shreds: 

“Wouldn’t you think she’d try to fix herself 
up a little, and pay some / attention to the way 
she looks?” 

“She doesn’t know the first thing about manag- 
ing a household. Her house is an absolute mess!” 
_ “Well, it’s no wonder! Would you believe it, 
she spends all her afternoons at the movies?” 

I think that’s a terrible way to talk about me, 
and anyway it isn’t fair! I don’t always look a 
mess. Sometimes I look very nice. I have a 
navy blue suit with pumps to match, and a cute 
white hat and nice white cotton gloves. 

When I’m all dressed up in that outfit, there 


isn’t anybody I wouldn’t be happy to meet. I 


Ticket-Splitting on Election Day 


2-Party System 


which we live will not be'as strong as we would 
wish it to be, nor as effective as it must be, if a 
majority persists in the habit of recent. years . 

of electing a President of one party while sending 
to Congress a majority of a rival party. 

When the executive and legislative branches, 
as we have seen, are in political conflict, an enor- 
mous amount of time and energy are wasted, 
The notion many voters seem to have that—by 
that kind of ticket-splitting—they are operating 
their own private scheme of checks and balances 
—as many self-styled independents do seem to be- 
lieve—does not seem to stand the test of practice. 
_ The United States has prospered largely through 
the operation of the two-party system. France and 
Germany have shown us the perils of the multiple 
party system, when no one party can possibly 


achieve a majority, nor can any second party func- - 


tion effectively in opposition. 

We may well be heading for a serious measure 
of confusion if a decisive number of us, as was true 
in the last national election, vote for a personality 
of one. party to act as our Chief Executive, yet 
on the same day on the same ballots plump for 
a legislature of the other party which has fought 
him to the finish line. 

As observers of the human scene have known 
for a long time, individuality has great virtues. 


But at the polls, that trait, alas, can lead to- 


trouble. 


Africa Visits 


U. S.-and Likes What He Sees 


by the progress we were making and said so, 
This must have brought a sigh of gratification 
and relief to the State Department, which had the 
ticklish task of honoring one of President Toure’s 
major requests: he wanted to visit a Southern 
state. 

He went, as it turned out, to North Carolina. 
He was received by Governor Hodges, he visited 
the University at Chapel Hill, stayed overnight 
at the university guest house on the campus, the 
first Negro, reportedly, so honored. He was feted 
by city officials of nearby Durham, met the 
leaders of its vigorous and responsible Negro 
community, paid an official visit to Duke Uni- 
versity, was given an honorary degree by North 
Carolina College, a state-supported Negro. school 
and he enjoyed the give-and-take with 50 white 
and Negro reporters at a news conference. 

NONE OF THESE pleasant experiences can ob- 
scure for us—and they certainly could not have 
obscured for the young African leader—the stark, 
stabbing reality of the mockery of justice that still 
prevails in Poplarville, Miss., the shambles made 
of decency and human dignity in a Chicago or 
a Harlem slum or the countless other pockmarks 
on the country’s racial record. 

But here is an African visitor who has seen 
promise in our progress with human problems 
and it should give us heart. Of course, he is an 
idealist and a dreamer, but there was a time when 
such a citizen flourished in and contributed richly 
to the American atmosphere. 


How Life Becomes a Shambles 


even daydream a little about the people it would 
be nice to run into—people like my Aunt Minnie; 
and that blonde my husband almost married; and 
the girl who defeated me for secretary < the 
junior class in high school. 

Not only does this daydream never minted 
but I don’t meet anybody else I know either. 
I might as well be in Timbuctoo, surrounded by 
total strangers. __ 

But just let me dash into the grocery store in 
faded pedalpushers, a stained tee shirt and old 
tennis shoes because I had discovered, in the mid- 
dle of planting a flat of petunias, that I was out 
of peat moss. Oh yes—and a damp spot on the 
seat of my pants from sitting in the wet grass. 
Then I'll meet them! There'll be Aunt Minnie 
in her furs, her blue hair fresh from the hair- 
dresser’s, eyeing me as she waits at the checkstand 
with a bunch of watercress, 
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‘the Atomic Energy Commission 


_ analysis continues. 
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Setback for Safety: 


States Battleground 
For Radiation Laws 


Until the new federal law “balkanizing” radiation health and 


safety programs can be reversed, 


a battleground on the radiation safety issue,” declared the AFL- 


cio. 


The problem created js cession to the states of responsibility 


“every state legislature becomes 


for protecting the public and work-® 
ers against radiation hazards is dis- 
cussed in Labor’s Economic Re- 
view, monthly publication of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Pres. Eisenhower on Sept. 23 
sighed into law a bill sponsored by 


which cedes to the states regula- 
tory power over radiation health 
and safety. 

“Progress in peaceful atomic 
development,” the AFL-CIO 
said, “must be linked to the 
strongest safeguards for workers 
exposed to radiation and to ade- 
quate workmen’s compensation 
for occupational injuries from 
radiation overexposure. 

“The issue is adequate federal 
standards dealing with radiation 
health and safety and workmen’s 
compensation versus inadequate, 
undermanned state programs.” 


Serious Setback Seen 

Passage of the AEC-sponsored 
bill “could well be a serious set- 
back” in labor’s efforts to achieve 
safe progress in atomic develop- 
ment for both workers and the 
public, the AFL-CIO said. 

In fact, the Review continued, 
“labor strongly believes” that the 
new law “poses a threat to the 
progress thus far attained” through 
federally-run radiation safety stand- 
ards and programs. 

The effectiveness of the new law 
will turn on the criteria which the 
AEC requires states to meet, the 
The law says 
the state-proposed plans and pro- 
grams must be “compatible” with 
those of the AEC, but, said the 
AFL-CIO, this is a word capable 
of various interpretations. In ad- 
dition, the new law enables AEC to 
waive several licensing provisions. 

The AFL-CIO urged its state 
and local groups to seek to have 
the following standards adopted 
when state legislatures act to as- 
sume authority over radiation 
safety: 

® Federal minimum standards 
of tolerable occupational radiation 
exposure. 

® Coverage of x-ray, radium 
and particle accelerator machines. 

@ Opportunity for public hear- 


tions or final plan before it is sub- 
mitted to the AEC. 
@ Adequate workmen’s com- 
pensation for radiation injury. 
@ Federal aid to help set up 
sound state programs to protect 
workers exposed to radiation. 
The Review pointed out that up 
to- 400,000 workers are now on 
jobs where there is possibility of 
exposure to fadiation. Roughly 
half are in AEC and AEC-backed 
operations. 
There has been “a tremendous 
expansion of sales and uses of 
radioisotopes,” with over 5,200 
licensed users and a 37 percent rise 
in AEC shipments of radioactive 
materials from 1957 to 1958, the 
analysis declares. 
Widespread Uses 
Radioisotopes are used to detect 
flaws in ship parts and other metals; 
to regulate the thickness and den- 
sity in a variety of materials from 
paper to aluminum and to trace 
and change the characteristics of 
materials. They save industry. an 
estimated $500 million a year, the 
Review said. 

Noting the widespread use of 
radioactive materials and the ex- 
pected growth of reactors for 
electric power, the Review 
quoted the recent AFL-CIO 
convention resolution proposing 
federal control since radiation 
“is a national, not merely a 
local problem.” 

The AFL-CIO convention urged 
creation of a statutory National 
Committee on Radiation Safety, 
with the U.S. Surgeon-General to 
serve as chairman. 

Reiterating the further AFL- 
CIO call for a federal workmen’s 
compensation program including 
radiation injuries, the Review 
quoted the 1958 corivention of the 
Intl. Association of Industrial Ac- 


adequate protection for workers 
against radiation hazards.” 


ings on proposed laws or regula- 


cident Boards on the “totally in- 


The association’s Atomic Energy 
Committee reported that the AEC 
-had failed to issue minimum com- 
pensation standards for radiation 
injuries and said that no state had 
adopted fully satisfactory provi- 
sions for medical treatment and 
compensation to exposed workers. 


had 11,000 members. 


All America 
Crew Votes 
NMU, 42-0 


New York—tThe National Labor 
Relations Board has certified the 
Maritime Union as collective bar- 
gaining representative for the un- 
licensed crew of the cable-handling 
vessel All America. In an NLRB 
poll all 42 eligible seamen voted for | ; 
the NMU. 

The All America sails under 
the American flag, but is an un- 
documented vessel and therefore 
not subject to U.S. citizenship 
quotas normally applied to mer- 
chant ships. The NMU, the 
Seafarers and other American 
sea unions are currently engaged 
in an organizing drive to win 
contracts covering seamen on 
American-owned foreign flag 
ships. ; 

_The crew was polled by the 
NLRB by mail, with individual 
ballots mailed to crew members at 
Cristobal in the Panama Canal 
Zone. The marked ballots were re- 
turned by mail to NLRB Examiner 
Milton Pravitz here. All seamen 
involved are nationals of Latin 
American countries. 
The All America is owned by the 
American Cable and Radio System 
and works at laying and maintain- 
ing international cables off the east 
and west coasts of South and Cen- 
tral America and in the Caribbean. 


Religion-Labor 


Leader Dies Here 


Dr. Witherspoon Dodge, former 
executive director of the Religion 


ington, D. C., Nov. 9. 


LABOR SUPPORT for the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth takes form of check presented by AFL-CIO offi- 
Left to right are Peter T. Schoemann, AFL-CIO vice presi- 
dent and member of Eisenhower’s national committee on confer- 
ence; Ephraim R. Gomberg, the conference's executive director; and 


Cials, 


-|home of John Ramsay, national 


A former organizer for the Tex- 
:|tile Workers Union of America, 
:| Dodge died while visiting at the 


representative for community rela- 
tions of the Steelworkers. 


Memorial services were con- 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas, William F. Schnitzler. . 


ducted for Dodge on Nov. 11 by 
Dr. Charles Webber, 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Religious 
Relations. Assisting at the serv- 
ices, held at National Presbyterian 
Church, were Ramsay and Tilford 
‘Dudley of the AFL-CIO staff. 


Let ’im Eat Cake 
On $21 a Month 


Detroit—A man who quits 
a job because of “starvation” 
wages is entitled to jobless 
benefits, ruled Judge Victor 
J. Baum in Circuit Court 
here. 

Baum upheld a referee’s 
opinion that Richard C, Setta 
was entitled to jobless pay 
despite® opposition by the 
Chrysler Corp. Setta, laid 
off by Chrysler, took a job as 
automobile salesman but quit 
after his commission earn- 
ings slumped to $21 for all 
of June. 


and Labor Council, died in Wash-| js 


_| trends that have characterized our 


T 


WHEN HARRY LOCKWOOD of Tampa, Fla. (left) joined the Horiéshnech in 1911, the union 
Today, the union headed. by Pres. George C. Miller (center) and Sec.-Treas. 
Fred D. Webb (right) boasts only 281 members, but its recent Chicago convention sd an or- 
ganizing and apprenticeship program to recruit young: workers. 


|Horseshoers Re- Elect. 
Miller and Webb 


Chicago—Delegates to the 52 
where the racetracks are running, 


re-elected Pres. George C. Miller 


nd_ biennial convention of the 


Horseshoers Union htaded for the warm climate of the South, 


after electing officers. 


At their final session in the Morrison Hotel here, the delegates 


of Hot Springs, Ark., and Sec.- 


Ind. This makes the fourth term 
in office for both. Miller served 
on the executive board before be- 
coming president. 
New vice presidents are: first, 
Kenneth Wheeler, Baltimore, Md.; 
second, James D.-Smith Toronto, 
Ont.; and third, Clayton Thomas, 
Maywood, IIl. ge 

The Horseshoers Union was 
organized in 1874. . And from 
that time, in order to work at 
the trade as a journeyman, a 
worker must be able to start 
with the raw materials, forge 
shoes for the horse and produce 
any “extra equipment” an owner 
wants. 

The nation’s race and trotting 
tracks provide most of the work 


Treas. Fred D. Webb of Milan,®> 


Some members are hired by the 
day, week or month by the tracks 
to inspect horses in the paddock. 
The horses must be checked be- 
fore each race to make sure they 
are properly shod. The journey- 
man tells track officials if changes 
have been made because of track 
conditions—the officials in turn tell 
the spectators. 

Other Horseshoers set up shop 
at a track and wait until the own- 
ers come to them. 

The craft has been kept alive 
through father-to-son or uncle-to- 
nephew instruction, although some 
schools offer courses on the trade. 


_| The Horseshoers hope soon to start 


their own new apprentice training 
program, approved at this conven- 
tion, and a committee is working 


for the Horseshoers. 


Priest Sees 


A Catholic priest has charged 
the American people. 
posal of resorting to “trickery” 


cealed behind “slippery semantics,” 
“to reverse Our national policy” 
on labor-management relations. — 
The charges were voiced by 
Father Thomas J. Reese, of Wil- 
mington, Del., chairman of the 
Delaware Council for Industrial 
Peace, a citizens’ group, in an ad- 
dress to the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept. convention. 


A Move Backwards 
Father ‘Reese also is director of 
the Catholic Welfare Guild in Wil- 
mington. He delivered the invoca- 
tion opening a convention session 
and said in an address that fol- 
lowed: 


“director of } 


work’ legislation represents an at- 
tempt to reverse the socio-economic 


country. for the last 25 years. 
“The powerful proponents of 
‘right-to-work’ have put every- 
thing they have into the battle. 
The slippery semantics of their 
title must surely evoke admira- 
tion from the masters of Com- 
munist propaganda. ‘Right-to- 
work’—what a moving phrase! 
It touches us all, and evokes an 
immediate sympathy. 
- “Only when we look again do 
we-see how the words have been 


job, to persuade men to trade a 


tactics and said the real aim, con-> 


“The recent drive for ‘right-to- 


abused and distorted to do a dirty, 


out the details. 


Deception 


By ‘Work’ Sponsors 


that backers of so-called “right- 


to-work” laws are attempting “to do a dirty job” of deception on 


He also accused sponsors of the anti-collective bargaining pro- 


akin to Communist propaganda 


Membership in a good union is a 
man’s best guarantee to a right to 
work.” 
The priest said that farmers and 
small businessmen are “being used” 
by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Delaware in the 
“right-to-work” drive. 
“We have such groups in Dela- © 
ware. Among the worst offenders 
are the Farm Bureau which, while 
supporting ‘right-to-work’ legisla- 
tion that weakens organized labor 
and collective bargaining, is at the 
same time seeking to strengthen 
the individual farmer’s bargaining 
power through the establishment of 
a national bargaining agency for 
the exclusive benefit of Farm Bu- 
reau members. 

“The Small Business Council 


is equally shortsighted. It sup- 
ports ‘right-to-work’ legislation 


apparently in hopes that wages. 
will drop. It does not seem to 
realize that men without money — 
can’t buy the ihings that business 
has to sell. 

“These organizations have come 
to the realization that they must 
organize to have bargaining power. 
It is unfortunate that they are let-. 
ting themselves be used by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers and the Chambers of .Com- 
merce to weaken the organized 


fictitious right for a very real one. 


strength that labor has achieved.” 
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“IF JUST ONE LIFE should be saved . . . we'd all feel good,” said 
an ironworker who, with co-workers from Chicago’s Structural 
Ironworkers Local 1 and Ornamental Ironworkers Local 63, volun- 
teered to work on days off to add two fire escapes from a razed 
hotel to St. Veronica’s Elementary School. The unions originated 
the project by suggesting it to the — contractor. 


NLRB Hit for Rule On 
Employer-Asked Votes 


The National Labor Relations Board has delegated authority 


to its regional directors to speed up elections in recognition and 


organizational picketing cases. 


The board also has issued rules to guide parties who may fall 


into what had been known as “no-man’s land’> to obtain written 


NLRB opinions on whether they® 


come within federal jurisdiction. 

These were the two chief changes 
as the NLRB revamped its rules and 
regulations to carry out the Taft- 
Hartley amendments contained in 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. The 
amendments and Board rules took 
effect Nov. 13. 

elections” was sharply criticized 
by AFL-CIO Associate General 
Counsel Thomas E. Harris as 
arming employers with control 
over the timing of elections. 

Harris pointed out that the speed- 
up rule applies only where an em- 
ployer files an unfair labor practice 
charge against the union. The re- 
gional director is now empowered 
to order an election on the basis 
of his own investigation and with- 
out a hearing, Harris noted. 

“If an employer wants a quick 
election, he will file a charge. If 
he doesn’t want an election right 
away, he will file no charge,” Har- 
ris explained. 

“Thus the board has put power 
in the employer to speed up or slow 


“The new law provides that, 
when illegal organizational or rec- 


_ ognition picketing or the threat of 


such picketing is established, on the 
basis of formal charges against a 
union, and a timely petition for a 


representation election is filed, an 
election shall be conducted ‘forth- 
with.’ ” 

To do this, the board said, it 
authorized regional directors to 
act without a preliminary hear- 
ing if they find no substantial 
issue is involved. The regional 
officers. also are empowered. to 
fix the voting unit, voter eligi- 
bility and other election details. 

An aggrieved party can seek re- 
view of a regional director’s actions 
from the full board in Washington, 
but this will not stay the election, 
the NLRB said. 

The rule enabling unions and em- 
ployers to obtain NLRB written 
opinions on whether their case 
comes under federal jurisdiction 
will affect chiefly those unions deal- 
ing with small business or indus- 
trial units or employers with small 
volumes of business. _ 

The aim of this amendment 
is to end the “no-man’s land” 
where cases had fallen when the 
Board refused to exercise juris- 


diction states had been pro- 
hibited by’ federal law from ac- 
| cepting them. 


The new law now permits state 
agencies to take labor cases re- 
jected by the NLRB as falling out- 
side its standards. The NLRB can 
expand its jurisdiction, but it can- 
not restrict itself any further than 
the standards it had in effect on 
Aug. 1, 1959. 


Worker Left 


rally here. 


But the boss says 


Joe Glazer Sings of Last 


Chicago—Labor troubadour Joe Glazer of the Rubber 
Workers had some new verses to an old song at the rail union 


To the tune of “I’ve Been Working on the Railroad,” he~ 
predicted the day when there would be only one railroad 
worker left on the job with 50,000 vice presidents and 6,000 

agents accusing him of “featherbedding.” The last 


’ye been switching trains and engines — 
All the livelong day; 

All I do is push a button 
And the trains go where I say. 

I’m the only railroad worker 

In the whole darn USA, 


1 guess I'll get laid off today. 


on Railroad 


I’m featherbedding, 


Refutes Propaganda Barrage: 


Economie Policy Committee 


Charges Rails Distort Truth | 


Ripping into America’s railroads, the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Cemotilticé tak accmed. al 
industry of deliberately distorting the truth in a two-pronged propaganda barrage about alleged 
worker “featherbedding” and railroad “bankruptcy.” 


The committee headed by AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther devoted the current issue of 
its monthly publication, Economic Trends and Outlook, to a searching analysis of rail management's 


multi-million-dollar ‘advertising? 
campaign. 

Although the propaganda pic- 
tures the nation’s. railroads as 
“sick” and “tottering on the brink 
of bankruptcy,” the: publication 
contended that “the railroad finan- 
cial position - -today is actually the 
best in history.” 

It gave these four reasons for 
the railroads’ attempts to paint a 
picture of “gloom and distress”: 

@ In anticipation of current 
bargaining with the standard rail- 
road unions for new contracts, the 
lines want to “build up a public 
prejudice against the workers.” The 
publication said it is standard prac- 
tice for, the railroads to “claim 
. [poverty when they meet their em- 
ployes at the bargaining table, or 
when they appear before fact-find- 
ing boards.” 

@ The corporations “want Con- 
gress to give them financial bene- 
fits of various kinds” in the form 
of subsidies, and gloomy statements 
help to create “sentiment ~ back 
home” which will influence con- 
gressmen. 

@ The lines want “tax favors” 
from local and state authorities 
and feel they stand a better chance 
if. they “look sick rather than 
healthy.” 

@ Rail management wants to 
curtail service, dropping less profit- 
able lines and concentrating on 
“cream” traffic with the highest 
revenue yield and lowest handling 
cost. To do this, they need “pub- 
lic sympathy—which is best cre- 
ated by tales of sickness and woe.” 

The Economic Policy Com- 
mittee declared that rail profits 
today “are good compared to 
their profits at any time in the 
past,” with the industry realizing 
a margin of profit more than 
twice that of domestic airlines 
and more than four times that 
of the trucking industry. 

The rail profits, it said, refute 
the industry claim that it encoun- 
ters “unfair” competition from air- 
lines and trucks because of alleged 
government subsidies. 

Stock Prices Up 


Stocks of some individual rail- 
roads have shown a sharp rise in 


the past year, the publication 
pointed out. It cited these ex- 
amples: 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
up from $17 in 1957 to $28 to- 
day; Norfolk and Western, up 
from $51 in 1957 to $95 today; 
Baltimore and Ohio, from $22 to 
$44; Southern, from $28 to $50. 

“In spite of all this nonsense be- 
ing circulated about railroad fi- 
“|mances,” Economic Trends went 
on, “investors like railroad securi- 
ties and have been bidding their 
prices up with great enthusiasm.” 

The source of the new pros- 
perity of railroads, it continued, 


Billions of Dollars 


RAILROADS PROFITS (wer come) - 


has been “the magnificent rec- 
ord of increased efficiency and 
productivity” of railway em- 
ployes during a priod in which 
their benefits and working con- 
ditions lagged behind those of 
other workers. ; 

Traffic in 1957 was 75 percent 
above the 1921 level, the publica- 
tion declared, but employment and 
man-hours had been cut almost in 
half. Traffic units per man-hour 
(a combination of ton miles and 
passenger miles used generally in 
the industry) increased more than 
three times in the same 36-year 
period. 

“In general,” said the AFL-CIO 
committee, “railway productivity 
has improved more than produc- 
tivity in other industries.” These 
progressive increases have pro- 
duced corresponding gains for the 
industry in the form of revenue 
per employe—from $5,612 in 1946 
to $11,379 last year. 

“In view of the sensational 
efficiency and productivity rec- 
ord of railroad workers,” said 


the publication, “the corporation | 


claim that they are ‘featherbed- 
ding’ is preposterous. Such a 
performance could not be accom- 
plished by a work force that was 
being paid for doing no work, 


or for doing too little work for 


the pay it has received.” 
Economic Trends charged that 
the most obsolete thing in the in. 
dustry is not the work rules but 
rather the working conditions and 


wage scales of the employes. 


Although most American work- 
ers have a five-day, 40-hour week 
with premium overtime after 8 
hours a day and 40 hours a week, 
as well as for work on rest-days 
and holidays, railroad employes 
frequently are.required to work up 
to 10, 12, 14 or even more hours 
in a day at straight time, the publi- 
cation declared. 

In addition, many of them work 
seven days a week with no Sundays 
off, no holidays off, and only 
straight time pay when they work 
on such days. 

“These elements certainly are 40. 
years behind the times,” the Eco- 
nomic Policy ‘Committee charged, 
“but they are not mentioned in the 
sweeping attacks on employes im 
railroad corporation propaganda. 

“The intent of this company 
campaign is to create a climate 
in which they may add new in- 
justices to the present system 
‘without correcting the real in- 
equities from which the employes 
are now suffering.” e 


Sen. Langer Dies; Colorful 
Battler for Liberal Causes | 


Sen. William Langer, colorful and liberal Republican from North 
Dakota, has died in Washington at the age of 73. 


“The people of this country will miss him greatly,” 


said AFL- 


CIO Pres. George Meany in a tribute. 
“He was ever in the forefront of all battles for the underprivi- 


leged and the aged. He was zeal-®— 
ous in defending the civil rights 
and liberties of all Americans. He 
never faltered in fighting for the 
legitimate rights of working men 
and women.” 

Langer’s death left the Sen- 
ate line-up at 65 Democrats and 
34 Republicans. To fill the va- 
cancy until next year’s elections, 
Republican Gov. John Davis 
could appoint a successor, or re- 
sign so he himself could be 


mamed or call an early special 
nap 


The House has suffered the loss 
of three members. 

Rep. Charles A. Boyle (D-Ill), 
52 and serving his third two-year 
term, was fatally injured in an 
automobile crash in Chicago. : 

Rep. Steven V. Carter (D-Iowa), 
who was in his first term, died of 
cancer at the age of 44 in the 
Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital. 

Rep. Alvin R. Bush+(R-Pa.), 66 
and in his third term, died in a 


RAILROAD PROFITS AND PRODUCTIVITY -the 1920’s and 1950's 
OUTPUT IN omuial UNITS PER MAN-HOUR | 


Williamsport hospital the day after 
being stricken with a heart attack. 


Langer, whose wife succumbed 
this past summer, had been failing 
in health and had recently been ill 
with pneumonia. 


Born in what was then the Da- 
kota Territory, Langer was mili- 
tantly and proudly independent. 
He campaigned for Robert M. La 
Follette for President in 1924 on 
the Progressive ticket; he was twice 
governor of his state and he had 
served in the U.S. Senate since 
1941. In the recent 86th Congress, 
he voted against’ the Landrum 
Griffin bill. 

.Characteristically, Langer 
added to his biographical sketch 
in the current Congressional Di- 
rectory the note that he won the 
1958 primary, “carrying every 
county in the state despite being 
repudiated by the Republican 
convention and running as an 
Independent Republican.” 
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Conference Urges 
Civil Rights Action 


Chicago—Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Il.) told the Fifth Labor 
Conference on Civil Rights here that he and 16 other senators 
would push for key civil rights legislation in the coming session of 


Congress 


Douglas said 14 Democrats and 3 Republicans will back a bill, 


| 


pow lodged in the Judiciary _Com-® 
mittee, to empower the Attorney- 
a individuals in 


In other conference highlights: 

@ Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Vice Pres. Morris Bialis urged 

Pres. Eisenhower to convene early 

in ghee “a White House sum- 
mit parley on civil rights.” 

.@ Robert Johnston, director of 
Auto, Workers’ Region 4, proposed 

a “World Human Rights Year” pat- 
epee the World Geophysical 
Year and World Refugee Year. 

@ Chairman Jacob Siegel of the 


Jewish Labor Committee of Chi-|: 


cago, sponsor of the conference, 
scored Vice Pres. Richard M. 
Nixon for what he called the “vast 
guif’ between Nixon’s pledge to 
ban government contracts from 
firms practicing discrimination and 
the continuing job bias. 

@ Dir. Boris Shishkin of the 
AFL-CIO Civil Rights Dept. 
stressed the interdependence of 
unions and minority group work- 
ers. He urged full backing for the 
Douglas bill, saying the fight for 
federal enforcement powers when 


-the Senate takes up civil rights, ex- 


Pig ine nizing 


VTIpeavie: 


Drive Opened 
By Auxiliaries 


The 27,000-member AFL-CIO 
Auxiliaries has launched an or- 
ganizing campaign aimed at en- 
rolling 50,000 new members by its 
1961 convention. 

Top officers got “Operation Or- 
ganizing Auxiliaries” underway as 
part of a busy six-day meeting. at 
the group’s new office in the AFL- 
CIO headquarters building in’ 
Washington, D. C. 

The officers prepared a series of 
pamphlets, planned the budget, 
readied the San Francisco conven- 
tion proceedings and new bylaws 
for the printers, and set up the 
auxiliaries’ first display at the In- 
dustrial Union Dept. convention. 

The auxiliaries also reminded all 
affiliates of the convention action 
supporting Farm-City Week, Nov. 
20-26. The aim is “to acquaint 
people in the rural districts with 
the aims and purposes of the labor 
program.” Affiliates have been 
notified of the state chairmen. 

The executive officers at the 
meeting were Pres. Virginia Tin- 
dall, Executive Vice-Pres. Minnie 
Gulick, Sec.-Treas. Elda Luebbert 
and Mrs. Marcella Beatty, a special 
representative assigned to the aux- 
iliaries by the AFL-CIO, 


Labor Policy Aide 
Quits White House 


Roeéo Siciliano, since 1957 Pres. 
Eisenhower's special assistant in 
charge of government personnel 
management, has announced his 
resignation effective the end of No- 
vember, 

Siciliano, wieo served as an as- 
Sistant secretary in the Labor Dept. 
prior to taking the post as an Eisen- 
hower aide, said he was resigning 


11959 individual ‘civil rights award 


pected Feb. 15, will be the “de- 
cisive battle for civil rights.” 
Douglas was honored with the 


of the conference and its sponsor, 


power the Justice Dept. to bring 
injunction suits on behalf of citi- 
zens who claim they have been 
deprived of their equal rights under 
the Constitution’s 14th amendment. 
Douglas said the principle of the 
government suing on behalf of in- 
dividuals is established in all the 
states and in the federal wage-hour 
and anti-trust laws. 

Siegel recalled a pledge which 
he said Nixon made in Chicago last 
year as head of the President's 
Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. 
had failed his pledge, Siegel de- 
clared: - 

“There is unrefutable evidence— 
evidence harvested by the Bureau 


job practices.” 


studied, 41 percent placed one or 
more job orders specifying religious 
preferences and 100 percent barred 
referral of non-whites. 
“I think it is time for the Vice 
President to take personal com- 
mand and to give us an account- 
ing of why these firms continue 
| to flaunt federal designs to elim- 
inate such practices,” Siegel said. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Legislative Rep. John Alesia 
of Steelworkers’ ‘District 31 and 
Exec. Vice Pres. Stanley L. John- 
son of the Illinois AFL-CIO. 

Railway Clerks Lecal 490 was 
presented with a distinguished civil 
rights award. Other locals singled 
out for their civil rights work in- 
cluded Cap Makers Local 5; Meat 
Cutters Local 43; Steelworkers Lo- 
cal 65; Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Locals 76 and 261; Auto Workers 
Local 719 and State, County and 
Municipal Employes Local 165. 


Sweden Invites 


ILO Inspection 


Geneva, Switzerland—The Intl. 
Labor Office, in accepting an in- 
vitation from the Swedish govern- 
ment, announced it would make a 
study of freedom of association in 
Sweden next year. 

The United: States, followed by 
the Soviet Union, were the first 
countries to invite such an ILO 
survey. An ILO mission visited 
the U.S. from March to June this 
year and was in the U.S.S.R. from 
the end of August to the end of 
October. 

Torsten Nilsson, Sweden’s Min- 
ister for Social Affairs, Labor and 
(| Housing, wrote ILO Director-Gen. 
David A. Morse that Sweden felt 
such surveys would help spread 
the principles of freedom of asso- 
ciation in ILO technical assistance 


In contending that Nixon |} 


on Jewish Employment Problems | # 
here’ in Chicago—that 1,500 Chi- | 
cago-based companies employing |} 
several million persons in Chicago | 
and elsewhere have discriminatory |} 


Siegel said that, of 1,285 firms |! 


BENEATH A BANNER linking railroad work rules to the safety of the traveling public, Pres. George 
M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks (left) thanks Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley for his pledge of 
support at rally of rail unions. At Harrison’s right are State AFL-CIO Pres. Rueben G. Soderstrom 
and the Rev. Joseph L. Donahue, both speakers at the mass meeting. 


Railroad Workers at Chicago Rally 
Vow United Defense of Jobs, Unions 


(Continued from Page 1) 

to “subvert the intent of the Rail- 
way Labor Act.” He warned that 
demands submitted by the carriers 
would “uproot rail workers from 
their homes” and make “ghost 
towns” of hundreds of railroad 
communities. 

. Chairman G. E. Leighty of the 
Railway Labor Executives Associ- 
ation, which called the protest rally, 


bility and dedication to the public 
interest of the rail brotherhoods 
and charged management with sac- 
rificing the public interest by “pre- 
paring with strike insurance to 
battle its workers.” 


U.S. Sen. Wayne Morse (D- 
Ore.) declared that industry’s 
propaganda campaign is “as 
rigged and intellectually dishon- 
est as some of the TV quiz 
shows,” and warned that “the 
anti-labor drive of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce 
can be met only by unity in the 
ranks of American labor.” 

Pledges of support and solidarity 
came from state and city leaders, 
including Pres. Reuben G. Soder- 
strom of the Illinois AFL-CIO, 
Pres. William A. Lee of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor and Chi- 
cago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
who praised the rail unions’ con- 
tributions and leadership to their 
communities and assured them, 


for “compelling personal reasons.” 


programs, 


“We'll be on your side,” 


cited the long tradition of responsi- |. 


The 3,500 railroad workers from 
the shops, yards and terminals 
filled the auditorium to capacity 
despite a driving rainstorm. They 
paraded through the aisles with 
their signs and joined Rubber 
Workers Educational Dir. Joe 
Glazer in lustily singing trade un- 
ion songs. Chief executives of a 
score of rail unions were on the 


ment that you can’t injure one 
worker without injuring all work- 
ers.” 

try’s featherbedding arguments, 
pointed out that the average hourly 
wage for more than 600,000 non- 


NEWSREEL AND TY cameras rise above the crowd to capture highlights of the mass rally of rail- 
road workers in Chicago. Members of a score of rail unions turned out to demonstrate solidarity 
against management demands for wage cuts and emasculation of work rules. — 


operating craftsmen is only $2.50 
and for the train crews only $2.65, 
out of which must come all living 
expenses during out-of-town lay- 
overs. 


Afraid of Facts 


He accused the railroads of be- 
ing afraid to present their case to 
a presidential Emergency Board 
without first undertaking a propa- 
ganda campaign “to brainwash the 
public, from which would be 
picked’ the members of the emer- 
gency board.” 

The carriers’ campaign, 
launched a full nine months be- 
fore the start of collective bar- 
gaining, “has done tremendous 


that working rules are part of the 


conditions of employment.” — 
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Full Support Pledged 


Unions on Fi tring Line 


(Continued from Page 1) 
_ Walter’ P. Reuther and IUD Dir. 
Albert Whitehouse. 

~The convention delegates strong- 

ly supported resolutions on the 

“, steel strike and another pledging 

full support to thousands of other 

' -workers.who “have been compelled 

- to walk the picket line in an ef- 

‘fort to secure their fair share of 
“economic justice.” 

The delegates also adopted reso- 
lutions on civil rights, education, 
Organizing and jurisdictional dis- 
putes and referred to the IUD Ex- 
ecutive Committee for action a 
number of other resolutions on la- 
bor’s wide-ranging social and eco- 
nomic program. 

They unanimously _ re-elected 
Reuther, Sec.-Treas. James B. 
Carey and 14 vice presidents for 
two-year terms.. 


' Meany Describes ‘War’ 


Meany told the delegates bluntly | i 


that the No. 1 problem “is the 

present-day war on organized labor 

by the reactionary forces who 

seem at the moment to control the 
. entire American scene.” 

“When I speak of a war on labor 
I do so advisedly,” said Meany, 
“it is not just a figure of speech.” 
The Steelworkers were first on the 
“firing line,” the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said, and now “we are face 
to face with the second big group 
having to fight for their lives,” the 
rail unions. 

He charged that big business has 
uncorked a tremendous propaganda 
campaign on two issues, that wage 
increases’are responsible for infla- 
tion along with economic and wel- 
fare legislation and the “growing 
power of labor.” 

Meany assailed the “small group 
of greedy, powerful individuals 
with almost unlimited financial re- 
sources at their disposal (who) are 
making use of the advertising and 
publicity industry to hoodwink and 
brainwash the American people.” 
This industry is being used in the 
campaign against labor, he charged. 

On the challenge that faces 
labor, Meany declared: 

“We don’t know who is next; 
we don’t know what type of leg- 
islation they are going to think 
up. We don’t know what union 
they are going to attack next. 
So our number one job is to sup- 
port the Steelworkers as the 
shock troops in this war at the 
present time and prepare to sup- 
port the railroad workers who 


APPEARING BEFORE the Industrial Union Dept. ccutinuhiteel 
for a fighting speech denouncing the Taft-Hartley Act’s injunction 
procedures, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is welcomed by IUD 
Pres, Walter P. Reuther, center and Dir. Albert Whitchouse, right. 


are going to be put through the 
wringer in a matter of a few 
weeks, or any other organization 
that is face to face with this 
vicious dishonest attack by the 
greedy men of big business. . . . 
This is the time to let our mem- 
bership know what this fight is 

~, . « to let the American people 
know they are being brain- 
washed, because . . . if they..suc- 
ceed in destroying the American 
trade unioh movement then all 
the people of America, even in- 
cluding the people who are di- 
recting and financing this cam- 
paign, will suffer.” 


Reuther told the convention in |} 


a keynote speech that America is 
in trouble because “the money 


changers have taken over the/|j 


temple of government,” that big 
business is “doing their damnedest 
to prove that the class struggle is 
béing waged to the death in Amer- 
ica.” 

Labor, he declared, is not 
struggling to get more than its 
share but its fair share. But in- 
dustry has responded with a 
“massive offensive . . . against 
the working people of America” 
and the creation of “all kinds of 
false images of the American 
labor movement.”. 

Reuther hit out sharply at the 
Eisenhower Administration and 
the President for becoming a 
“party to this witch hunt di- 
rected against the American la- 
bor movement” while ignoring 
the needs of the- people on social 
and welfare measures. 

The IUD president, also an 
AFL-CIO vice president, offered a 
five-point top-priority program for 
the American labor movement to 
put it on the offensive: 

@ Develop internal machinery 
to resolve jurisdictional arguments 
and disputes, specifically the AFL- 
CIO convention-adopted plan - for 
final arbitration, details of which 
are still to be worked out. 

@ Organize the unorganized to 
give labor a greater power. The 
AFL-CIO, he noted, today repre- 
sents a smaller percentage of a 
growing work force than it did at 
the time of merger. The need is 
to stop “petty bickering” over dis- 
putes and turn full resources to 
organization. 

@ Establishment of “practical 
mechanisms” to achieve maximum 
coordination and cooperation on 


the collective bargaining front cou- 
pled with a common defense fund 


“so that any union taken on will 
have the support of the whole la- 
bor movement.” - 

@ Intensified political action to 
elect more legislators of a labor or 
liberal persuasion. The Democratic 
Party leadership must be told, in 
addition, “you can’t have our sup- 
port because on election day you 
fly the banner of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman and then 
the day after election Howard 
Smith and Mr. Eastland & Co. take 
over on Capitol Hill. You can’t 
have our support on that basis.” 

@ Educating union members 
and the “American public to offset 
the corruption of the “image of 
the American labor movement.” 

Whitehouse declared that should 
industry win its current campaign 
against labor and its demand for 
unilateral decision-making, “indus- 
trial democracy will become a 
meaningless expression. Free labor 
will only be free in that each 
worker will have the right to bid 
for—and attempt to hold—a job 
on the employer’s terms.” 

Organizing Resolution 

The convention’s resolution on 
organizing called for creation of 
“practical means and procedures to 
provide for maximum cooperation 
and coordination between affiliated 
unions in advancing organizational 
drives.” . Noting that the IUD is 
“not presently set up to engage in 
direct organizing, it can play a role 
in the exploration of areas in 
which organizing efforts might 


?| reasonably be fruitful and in help- 
?|ing unions to plan and coordinate 


joint or separate drives, provided 
that there is no conflict with the 
jurisdiction of any other affiliates.” 


-The convention also adopted a 


| resolution on “Problems of Juris- 


; i\ diction,” although a number of 


delegates opposed parts of the 
statement dealing with the dispute 
between the IUD and the Metal 
Trades Dept. and the interpreta- 
tion of support for the AFL-CIO 
Special committee on disputes. 
Opposed to the resolution were 
Pres. Peter T. Schoemann of the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters and an 
AFL-CIO vice president; Gordon 
Freeman, president of the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; Russell Stephens, president of 
the Technical Engineers; Al Rota 
of the Upholsterers, and a number 


of other delegates. 


Supporting the resolution in de- 


i) bate were Reuther, William Gillen, 


president of the Insurance Work- 
ers; George Smith, president of 
NABET; and Elmer Walker, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Machinists. 
Reuther declared the resolution 


did not deal with jurisdiction pro- 


-: 


“War on Labor Blasted by IUD Sp 


PRES. WALTER P. REUTHER of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. charges a “conspiracy” i 
industry in a “massive offensive against the labor movement” in his opening aciivess before 275 d 
egates to [UD’s third constitutional convention, held in nation’s capital. 


tected by the AFL-CIO Constitu- 
tion but with resolution of disputes, 
and that nothing in the resolution 
can “instruct” the special commit- 
tee of the AFL-CIO, but only ex- 
press the IUD point of view. 

Schoemann said the resolution’s 
discussion. of the. IUD - Metal 
Trades dispute dealt with a matter 
still under .consideration by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council and 
pointed out that the Metal Trades 
Dept. convention had not adopted 
a resolution dealing with the dis- 
pute because of this. 

In its civil rights resolution the 
IUD declared that “within our own 
ranks .a_constant_ struggle must be 
waged to eradicate prejudice and 
eliminate inequality wherever they 
are found to exist. We recognize 
that this job cannot always be 
done overnight, but we recognize 
also our obligation to move for- 
ward without letup.” It pledged 
to work with the AFL-CIO to as- 
sure that the civil rights resolution 
adopted at the San Francisco con- 
vention shall be given “life and 
meaning.” 

In its resolution on strikes 
other than steel, the convention 
singled out the Kohler battle, the 
struggle at Henderson, N. C., 
the O’Sullivan fight, the Oil 
Workers strike against Standard 
Oil of Indiana and the Packing- 
house struggle with Wilson. 
Rank-and-file strikers and union 
leaders described these strikes to 
the convention, documenting the 
nature of the attack on labor. 


Re-elected as vice presidents of 
the IUD were I. W. Abel, L. S. 
Buckmaster, Joseph A. Beirne, 
Joseph Curran, Gordon M. Free- 
man, Al Hartung, Al J. Hayes, 
O. A. Knight, Paul L. Phillips, 
William Pollack, Frank Rosen- 
blum, Peter T. Schoemann, Louis 
Stulberg and Arnold Zander. 

In a report to the convention, 
Reuther said reactionaries have se- 
lected industrial unions as their 
“major target for extinction.” 

Landrum-Griffin Views 

The Landrum-Griffin Act, Reu- 
ther declared, was “intended to re- 
strict and weaken organization,” 
He described the measure as “a 
new subsidy” for “unscrupulous 
employers” bent on “exploitation 
of human labor,” and warned its 
enactment was “an attempt to weld 
into the economy the near-sweat- 
shop industries that still exist in the 
nation.” 

On the legislative front, the IUD 
president said, right-wing forces 


eakerg 


stepping stone to passage of fam 
tional “right-to-work” laws “ang 
are talking boldly about crippliig 
our unions with anti-trust legish 
tion.” 

Reuther identified the key figun 
in the industrial-political combing 
as the National Association @f 
Manufacturers, the U.S. Chambg 
of Commerce, “leading figure 
within the big corporations,” Se 
tors John L. McClellan (D-Ark 
Karl E. Mundt (R-S. D.), Carl ¥ 
Curtis (R-Neb.) and Barry Goll 
water (R-Ariz.), and Rep. Clare 
Hoffman (R-Mich.). 
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Administration 
Refutes Steel 
Import Claims 


The Eisenhower Administration 
has — perhaps unwittingly—pullé@ 
the rug from under the steel indus 
try’s argument that wages of Amép 
ican steelworkers have opened thé 
door to a glut of low-priced ste@ 
produced abroad. 

This became apparent when thé 
government pressed in the co a 
for the Taft-Hartley injunctidl 
against the Steelworkers. | 

In an affidavit filed to bolste 
the Administration’s contention 
that steel shortages posed the thre@ 
of a national emergency, 
merce Sec. Frederick H. Muellé 
declared: 

“Imports of steel add only rel 
tively small amounts to the supply 
of steel available for the U.S, ecm 


. 
Om 


“Historically, the U.S. has beat 
a net exporter of steel mill pro® 
ucts, but this situation has beat 
reversed since December 195% 
Still, for the first eight months @ 
this year, total imports: of 2.7 miF 
lion net tons represented only 
percent of the net new supply @ 


“Thus, foreign sources 
wholly inadequate ee . 
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